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Signa Delta Chi Awards 


General Information 


The Sigma Delta Chi Awards for Distin- 
guished Service in Journalism have been 
awarded annually since 1932 for outstanding 
achievements in journalism during a calendar 
year and winners are usually announced in 
April 

The awards proper consist of bronze me- 
dallions and accompanying plaques 


NOMINATIONS 


Nominations for any one of the Sigma 
Delta Chi Awards may be made by the author 
or any other party. A nomination form is en- 
closed. Additional forms are available on re- 
quest. These awards are open to both members 
and non-members of Sigma Delta Chi and 
may be either men or women. They must 
however, be Americans 

February 1, 1959 is the deadline for nomi- 
nations. Nominations postmarked on that date 
will be accepted. Mail or express entries to 


Victor E. Bluedorn, Director 
Sigma Delta Chi Awards in Journalism 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


EXHIBITS 


All awards are offered for specific 
done during the calendar year 1958 

Fach nomination must be accompanied by 
an exhibit and nomination form, filled out by 
typewriter or print 

A brief biography and pix of nominees may 
accompany each nomination for categories 

A nomination intended for more than one 
category requires a separate exhibit for each 

Each nomination and nomination form must 
be clearly marked to show category in which 
it is entered. Several nominations may be sent 
in one package, but each should be identified 
and accompanied by separate nomination 
form 

All nominations will be acknowledged. Ex- 
hibits cannot be returned. All become the 
property of Sigma Delta Chi 


work 


RULES 


Exhibits in press divisions should be in 
scrapbook form, measuring not larger than 15 
inches by 20 inches, and should include clip- 
pings or photostats. Those who want to enter 
ull pages, to show display, should fold them 
in half. Radio and television reporting ex- 
hibits should consist of recordings, tapes, or 
film and a typewritten summary 

Radio or television newswriting exhibits 
are limited to typescripts. Radio public serv- 
ice exhibits should consist of recordings or 
tapes with a typewritten summary. Television 


F 
y 


public service exhibits should include film 
(if available) and a typewritten summary. 

Research exhibit should consist of manu- 
script, galley proofs, or printed book. 


NOMINATIONS NOT MEETING _ THE 
ABOVE SPECIFICATIONS WILL NOT BE 
ACCEPTED FOR JUDGING. 


JUDGING 


The material submitted for consideration for 
the awards will be judged by a jury of vet- 
eran and distinguished journalists. All deci- 
sions will be final. Any award may be with- 
held in case the judges decide that none of 
the material submitted is worthy of special 
recognition 


Awards Categories 


PRESS (General) 


1. General Reporting: For a distinguished 
example of a reporter's work, either a single 
article or a series on a related subject, pub- 
lished during the year, the test being read- 
ability, accuracy and completeness, interest, 
enterprise and resourcefulness of the reporter 
in overcoming obstacles. 

2. Editorial Writing: For a distinguished ex- 
ample of an editor's work, either a single edi- 
torial or a series relating to the same subject, 
published during the year; editorials by any 

ne writer being limited to three, a series on 
a single topic counting as one entry 

3. Washington Correspondence: For a dis- 
tinguished example of reporting national af- 
fairs by a Washington, , correspondent, 
either a single article or a series on the same 
or related subject, published during the year. 

4. Foreign Correspondence: For a distin- 
guished example of reporting international af- 
fairs by a foreign correspondent, either a 
single article or a series on the same or re- 
lated subject, published during the year 

5. News Picture: For an outstanding exam- 
ple of a news photographer's work, either a 
single picture, or sequence or series of pic- 
tures, published during the year; photographs 
by any one person being limited to six, a 
series on a single topic counting as one entry 

6. Editorial Cartoon: For a disiinguished ex- 
ample of a cartoonist’s work, a single cartoon 
published during the year, the determining 
qualities being craftsmanship, interest, force- 
fulness and general worth; cartoons by any 
one person being limited to six 


PRESS (Newspapers) 


7. Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: 
For an outstanding public service rendered by 
a newspaper in which exceptional courage or 
initiative is displayed in face of opposition 
from antisocial forces, political, or other dis- 
couraging or hampering forces. Nominations 
are to be accompanied by a complete file of 
clippings or photostats, together with a state- 
ment of facts concerning the circumstances 
which prompted the newspaper in its under- 
taking and the results obtained. Those who 
want to enter full pages, to show display, 
should fold them in half since exhibit should 
not be larger than 15 inches by 20 inches 


PRESS (Magazines) 


8. Magazine Reporting: For a distinguished 
example of current events reporting by a 
magazine writer, either a single article or 
series related to the same subject, published 
in a magazine of general circulation during 
the year 


j distinguished service in Journalism. 


9. Public Service in Magazine Journalism: 
For an exceptionally noteworthy example of 
public service rendered editorially or pictori- 
ally by a magazine of general circulation, 
special consideraiton being given to leader- 
ship or service achieved in the face of anti- 
social, political or other hampering forces, 
other tests being extent of good accomplished, 
enterprise, initiative, and effectiveness of pres- 
entation through pictures, articles, editorials 
and other graphic means; nominations being 
accompanied by a complete file of clippings 
together with a statement of facts concern- 
ing the circumstances which prompted the 
magazine in its undertaking and the results 
obtained. 


RADIO OR TELEVISION 


10. Radio or Television Newswriting: For 
a distinguished example of newswriting or 
commentary for radio or television; nomina- 
tions consisting of either a partial or complete 
script, broadcast or telecast during the year. 


RADIO 


11. Radio Reporting: For the most distin- 
guished example of spot news reporting of a 
single news event, cckeduled or unscheduled, 
broadcast by radio as it happened or soon 
after it happened; exhibits consisting of a 
typewritten summary and recordings or tapes, 
running time not longer than fifteen minutes 
This award may go to an individual, station, 
or network. 

12. Public Service in Radio Journalism: For 
an outstanding example of public service by 
an individual radio station or network 
through radio journalism, the test being the 
worth of the public service, the effectiveness 
of the presentation by the station or network, 
and the unselfish or public-spirited motives, 
bearing in mind that the broadcasts must be 
journalistic in nature, not entertainment; com- 
mercially sponsored radio programs not being 
eligible unless produced and controlled by the 
broadcasting station; exhibits consisting of a 
typewritten summary, disc recordings, or 
tapes, not to exceed fifteen minutes 


TELEVISION 


13. Television Reporting: For the most dis- 
tinguished example of spot news reporting of 
a single news event, scheduled or unsched- 
uled; broadcast by television as it happened 
or soon after it happened; exhibits consisting 
of typewritten summary and if available, a 
segment or summary of 16 mm film or kine- 
scope, not longer than fifteen minutes. This 
award may go to an individual, station, or 
network. 

14. Public Service in Television Journalism: 
For an outstanding example of public service 
by an individual television station or network 
through television journalism, the best being 
the worth of the public service, the effective- 
ness of the presentation by the station or net- 
work, and the unselfish or public-spirited mo- 
tives, bearing in mind that the broadcasts 
must be journalistic in nature and not enter- 
tainment; commercially sponsored programs 
not being eligible unless produced and con- 
trolled by the broadcasting station; entries 
consisting of a typewritten summary and if 
available, a segment or summary of 16 mm 
film or kinescope, not longer than fifteen min- 
utes. F 


RESEARCH 


15. Research About Journalism: For an out- 
standing investigative study about some phase 
of journalism based upon original research, 
either published or unpublished, and com- 
pleted during the year. 
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EDITORIALS 





Truth Is a Weapon 


T is a stern challenge Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, Chief 

of Naval Operations, issued to the American press in his 

address to the 1958 convention of Sigma Delta Chi. The 
challenge is not new—but few have appraised the Com 
munists’ strategy so accurately, or summed up the respons 
ibility of the press so effectively. 

“Mass communications and the threat of mass destruc 
tion; these are the weapons of modern war with which we 
must contend for many years to come,” he said. “It is in 
the press corps of the Free World that we must wage the 
struggle to bolster the will and confidence of free men 
everywhere. You are in the vanguard of this crusade, 
whether you want to be or not. And your weapon is truth.” 

What the Kremlin seeks to do, as Admiral Burke pointed 
out, is to “strike fear in the hearts of weak men.” Then the 
way is open to compromise, retreat, and finally surrender. 
In the Admiral’s words, “There is nothing so easy to ra 
tionalize as a retreat—and nothing is as costly.” 
® Clio could remind us that there is nothing new in prop 
aganda as a weapon. As long ago as 1789 David Ramsey 
wrote in his “History of the American Revolution” that “In 
establishing American independence, the pen and the press 
equal to that of the sword.” Modern man has 
made propaganda a more exact science. Mass communica 


had a merit 


tions enable it to reach into every land and every home and 
give it mobility. Today a distorted world crisis can be 
made to order virtually overnight 

Today, as it has always been, the munitions of psycholog 
ical warfare are half truths and distortions, followed by com 
promises which inevitably lead to final surrender. Today, as 
it has always been, the most effective defense against these 
insidious attacks is Truth. The first step in mounting our 
defenses against Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung is to under 
stand clearly what they are trying to do—and how. 

The counterattack against Communism depends upon 
alert, competent and objective reporting from the front 
lines, wherever they may be drawn in the cold war. It 
means full and vigorous presentation of the truth at home. 
It requires intelligent and realistic interpretation and ap 
praisal of the facts. The American people, and all the peo 
ples of the Free World, must be made aware not only of 
the dangers we face, but also of the ways by which the 
Kremlin seeks to achieve them. At the same time, those 
dangers must not be exaggerated or doubts raised by wish 
ful thinking 


® Perhaps the most vital service the American press can 
render in the cold war is the inspiration and encouragement 
we can give to the press throughout the Free World. In 
those nations which live in the shadow of the Lron Curtain 
and the Bamboo Curtain the press, plus radio and television 
are the real outposts of freedom. 

These things constitute the responsibility of the free 
press. If those who direct and serve the media of mass com 
munications in this country fulfill that responsibility, the 
result will be not only an informed citizenry at home but 
an inspiring example for the free press everywhere. 

Admiral Burke was not suggesting that the American 
press is not doing its job in this crusade. Rather he was 
reminding us that we can never afford to let down our 
guard. Eternal vigilance and Truth are the weapons which 
will win the cold war. 
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On TARUAR 
Is There Enough Space to Tell the Space Story? 


Drawn for Tue Quit by Lou Darvas, Cleveland, Ohio, Press 


Salute to the Legman 


HE forgotten man in journalism is the persistent chap 
| a goes out and rings doorbells, buttonholes witnesses 

in the corridors, runs down tips and does the countless 
jobs that good reporting demands. In this issue William M 
Blair pays a deserved tribute to the legman who digs up 
the facts that make the byline. 

This year’s crop of journalism graduates might profit 
from his reminder that the word “reporter” is a “mark of 
distinction.” To earn it a young man must be willing to ac 
cept rebuffs, to pore through dusty records, to ask endless 
questions and to do all the menial tasks that digging out a 
story requires. He must have enthusiasm, resourcefulness 
and persistence. 

The young man who possesses these qualities, and adds 
to them a lively bump of curiosity, need not worry about 
finding a job. There is a place waiting for him on every 
newspaper. Charles Dana, who developed some of the best 
reporters on the old New York Sun, put it bluntly. “I can 
get all the editors I want,” he told a friend, “but good 
reporters are scarce.” 


®@ Bill Blair reminds us that no one yet has found a sub- 
stitute for leg work in our profession and his story of the 
Goldfine-Adams case is impressive evidence of the validity 
of his thesis. 

CHARLES C, CLAYTON 
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CBS Foundation Inc. 






Jews and Public Affairs 


CBS Foundation Inc. has established at Columbia University 
in New York a group of one-year CBS Foundation Fellow- 
ships, for eligible persons engaged in news and public affairs 
in the radio and television field. The Fellows will have all 
University expenses paid and m addition will receive a 
stipend designed to cover living and other necessary costs 
during the fellowship year. Eight fe llowships are offered 
for 1959-1960. 


Purpose of the Fellowships 


CBS Foundation Inc. has established the fellowships to offer a year 
of study for men and women engaged in Radio-I V news and public 
iffairs who show promise of greater development and who seem 
most likely to benefit from the study year provided. 

The tellowships make it possible for a holder to pursue credit or 
non-credit courses of his own choosing from the wide curriculum 
of Columbia University. [The courses chosen should be those which, 
in the opinion of the Fellow and with the advice of a University 
representative, can contribute most advantageously to a broaden 
ing and strengthening of his background for continued work in 


news and public affairs. The courses would not, therefore, be lim 


ited to any general field; they might range across such varied fields 
is diplomatic history, economics modern languages, kar Eastern 
iffairs, political science, labor relations, nuclear science, ete 


In addition to the study program, CBS Foundation Fellows will 
mect trom time to tine is a group to hear invited speakers on 
subjects related to the news and public affairs field and to discuss 
these subjects with them; and they will be invited from time to 
time to observe and discuss news and public atlairs programs and 
techniques at CBS Radio and CBS Television offices and studios in 


New York 








The Fellowship Year 


While Fellows will be expected to meet the attendance standards 


of the courses in which they enroll, no final examination or paper 
or report will be required. The year is intended to be one in which 
promising people can, through detachment from their routine 
work, find both formal and informal opportunities to build up 
their knowledge of particular subjects and, at the same time, in 
crease their understanding of the potentialities of radio and tele 
vision for news and public affairs programming. 

The third series of fellowships, for the academic year 1959-1960, 
will start in September 1959. 


Address request for an application or other correspondence to: 


Witiram C, ACKERMAN 


Executive Director, CBS Foundation Inc. 


455 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y 


ipplications must be received not later than February 2, 1080. 
The Selecting Committee will announce its selections about March 


16,1959. 
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kellowships for 1959-1960 


Requirements for Applicants 


1. Qualification in one of the following categories: 

A. News and public affairs staff employes of (1) CBS News, 
(2) the seven CBS-owned radio stations, (¢) the six CBS-owned 
television stations, (4) the 206 U.S. stations affiliated with 
CBS Radio, but not owned by it, and (5) the 200 U.S. sta 
tions affiliated with the CBS Television Network, but not 
owned by it. 

B. Regular members of the staffs of non-commercial radio and 
television stations licensed to colleges and universities who 
are engaged for a substantial portion of their time in news 
and public affairs programs 

C. Teachers of courses in radio and television news and public 
affairs techniques at colleges and universities. 

An applicant must be fully employed in one of Categories A 

B and C, and must have sufficient full-time experience in the 

field to indicate ability and promise of greater development 

\ statement by the applicant's employer promising the appli 

cant his present job, or an equivalent job, at the end of the 

fellowship year 

3. A statement covering the applicant's personal history; educa 
tional background; experience in news and public affairs; and 
the studies the applicant desires to pursue and the relation of 


these studies to work performed or contemplated 


The Selecting Committee ‘for 1959-1960 
On Behalf of the Public: 


LEWIS W. DOUGLAS, former American Ambassador to Great Britain 
former Member of Congress and Director of the Budget; former Prin 
cipal McGill University; Chairman of the Board, Mutual Life Insurance 
Compan »f New York 

JOSEPH E. JOHNSON, President, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace: former Professor of Histor Williams College; former officer of 
U.S. Department of State and adviser to U.S. delegations to the U.N 
BYRON PRICI 


ant Secretary-General, United Nations; IL S. Director of Censorship 





former Executive News Editor, Associated Pre 








World War Il; awarded special Pulitzter citation for creation and admin 
istration of press and broadcasting wartime codes (1944) 

On Behalf of Columbia University: 

DR. JOHN A. KROUT, lice President 

DR. LAWLON P G. PECKHAM, Dean of Graduate Faculties 

On Behalf of CBS Foundation Inc.: 

SIG MICKELSON, Vice President of CBS, Inc. and General Manager of 
CBS News, and a member of the Board of CBS Foundation Inc 
EDWARD R. MURROW, News and Public Affairs broadcaster 


Ihe Selecting Committee will consider, among other factors 
whether the stipend offered each applicant will be sufficient to 
meet living and other necessary expenses to the applicant. In cases 
where an applicant has above-average living expenses because of 
the size of family or above-average travel and transportation ex 
penses because of the distance of his city or town from New York 
consideration will be given to the possibility of a special allowance 
All expenses at Columbia University including tuition and special 
charges in connection with the fellowship program) will be paid 


in full for each Fellow. 









Persistent Legwork 


Broke Goldfine Case 


By WILLIAM M. BLAIR 


REW PEARSON is slightly wrong 
D The document that stirred up the 
animals and opened the tortuous 
trail to the 
Adams was NOT (repeat NOT) picked 
off a bush on the Capitol grounds. 
The New York Times got the docu 
ment last 


resignation of Sherman 


January 23 by being re 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


For nearly two decades the byline 
of William M. Blair has been familiar 
to readers of the New York Times. A 
graduate of Ohio State University, he 
Times’ Boston Bureau 
number of 


served first in the 
then for a 
the newspaper's 


and years Was 


roving farm writer 
with headquarters in St. Louis, Mo., 
and later in Des Moines, lowa. In re 
has been a member of 
the Times’ Washington Bureau and he 


covered the hearings last year of the 


cent years he 


House Special Subcommittee on Legis- 
lative Oversight. This article for THE 
Quit fall while he 
helped cover the national election cam 
paign. He is a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 


was delayed last 





sourceful, convincing, and mobile. This 
adds up to leg work for which no one 
has yet found a substitute in newspaper 
work. Perhaps Dr. Bernard Schwartz 
will “tell all” in his book to be pub- 
lished He wrote the document, 
a memorandum to the House investiga- 
efforts to “influence” the fed 
eral regulatory agencies. 


soon. 


tors of 


@ Whether is of little 
interest. The major point established by 
the House inquiry, which reached its 
climax in the Adams-Goldfine case, is 
that leg work became a mark of dis- 
tinction and the often-belittled descrip- 
tion “reporter” came into its own. (Ed- 


he does or not 


itors: Please note when you have oc- 
casion to refer to “Washington corre- 
spondents.” ) 

Debate about the role of the press 
investigations will 
continue as long as there are lawyers 
and reporters and editors gored 
politicians. For covering the 
House Special Subcommittee on Leg- 
islative Oversight, the role was hard, 
rewarding and, if you please, a test of 
responsibility. 

Washington, 


in Congressional 


and 
those 


where rumors meet 


Bernard Goldfine, Boston million- 
aire, faces Chairman Oren Harris, 
Democratic Representative from Ar- 
kansas, right, and Representative 
Joseph O’Hara, Minnesota Republi- 
can, a member of the House Sub- 
committee on Legislative Oversight. 





coming back, ran curb-deep in them 
during the House investigation. A lot 
of rumors are left over and may still 
be had with the bending of an ear on 
any street corner. Some are so alive 
that they may one day provide a fresh 
story. Winnowing these rumors during 
the House inquiry often became as im- 
portant as a day’s testimony on Capitol 


Hill. 


@ A reporter's ability to ask the right 
question became as important as get- 
ting the news in the paper. The ever 
growing tendency to ask the flaccid 
“Do you have any comment?” 
arated the “observers” from the report- 
ers. A number of beats turned on the 
questioning of principals in the com- 
plex and bizarre Goldfine-Adams case. 

Being in the right place at the right 
time was not enough. Cultivation of 
“contacts” assumed major importance. 
Mobility also was a must. The story, 
from its beginning with Dr. Schwartz’ 
memorandum and ouster as chief coun- 
sel of the subcommittee, through the 
resignation of Federal Communications 
Commissioner Richard A. Mack, up to 
the icy mountain—Mr. Adams—was all 
over town. 


sep- 


@ If this sounds like a primer for news 
papermen, it is because fundamentals 
still are essential in Washington. The 
called for and 
careful balance by reporters often har 


story resourcefulness 


(Turn to page 14) 


gh 


WILLIAM M. BLAIR 
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“gives away” 


The pressure groups for federal “‘public power” 
have tried for years to pin a vague “giveaway”’ 
label on independent electric company power 
dams. Actually their cries are an elaborate smoke 
screen. The real giveaway is government “‘public 
power’’—the billions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money that go for unnecessary federal govern- 
ment electric systems. 

Each year, the ‘public power” lobbyists and 
pressure groups push the idea that Congress 
shouid spend more money for government elec- 
tricity. Each year, the total cost to the taxpayers 
climbs higher. It now stands at more than 5'5 
billion dollars—and the promoters of federal “‘pub- 


AMERICé 
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what 


to whom? 


lic power” are pressing hard for 10 billion more! 


Yet opinion polls show that most Americans 
don’t want the government in the electric busi- 
ness. And there’s certainly no need for it. The 
independent electric light and power companies 
are ready and able to provide all the electricity 
the nation will ever need without depending on 
tax money. 

The federal ‘“‘public power’ giveaway has 
continued over the years because most people 
don’t know the facts and forces behind it. But 
informed people can bring it to an end. 


Will you help spread the word? 


INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


Company names on request through this magazine 
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Sensationalism on Trial—The 


HEN we the 
tabloids which are the epitomy 
of bad journalism.” 


| 
nave sensational 


fl 


This is an impression of lectures on 
the principles of journalism and I have 
been guilty of damning them myself 
But after working with one for three 
months the 
that they so bad. 

| do not propose to analyze them all, 
because I’m not an authority on them 
all. But I would like to bring to light 
a few facts such paper 
London's Sunday Pictorial. 

Although Americans never 
heard of the Sunday Pictorial, it has a 
circulation of nearly six million. Its 
The Daily Mirror, also in 
boasts “The largest Daily ci 
culatic . in the Universe” with nearly 
five million copies. 

Although 


I've come to conclusion 


arent 


about one 


most 


sister paper 


Lond 


fact, these 
make no apologies for being 
sensational. “Of we're 
tional,” says Mirror Editor Hugh Cud 
lipp in his book, Publish and Be 
Damned. “And we're proud of it,” he 
adds 


sensational in 
papers 


course sensa 


@ | think it 


questions 


to ask 
sensationalism? 


behooves us two 


What is 
And, is it bad, per se? 
Take a typical issue of the Sunday 
Pictorial—the October 12 issue. 
Page One splashes with blood 
“Kids Carve Up Pet Kittens in Class.” 


The story involves a high school biology 
class which dissects kittens instead of 
guinea pigs or rabbits because they're 
cheaper. 

“Naturally, the kittens struggle at 
first,” the story quotes the teacher as 
saying. “But any cat does in a con- 
fined space. If some of the pupils want 
to chloroform a kitten, I let them. The 
pupils handle the animal while it is 
alive and see it again when it is dead. 
This is part of their instruction,” she 
adds. 


@ Is this sensational? Where did the 
story come from? Why run? 
What made it news? 

A subhead explains partly: “Horrified 
Parents Call in B.S.P.C.A.” The story 
had all the elements which make for 
human interest—heartstrings, if you 
please. It was therefore news and the 
readers wanted to know about it. The 
“Pic” gave it to them—no holds barred. 

“The animals have to be killed just 
before dissection because it is easier 
to remove their skins when their bodies 
are warm. If you are not ham-fisted in 
cutting, there is never any mess,” ex- 
plains the teacher. 

But the “Pic” was eminently fair in 
the matter, though sensational in its 
play of the story, complete with three 
pictures, large headlines and twenty- 
four-point type for the lead paragraph, 
still it gave both sides of the story, and 
let the reader decide. 

The reader does tells 
the “Pic” about it, and sometimes not 
too complimentary. The “Pic” runs the 
letters regardless of the sides, select- 
ing, of course, from the thousands it 
gets each week. 


was it 


decide—and 


@ The “Pic” makes excellent use of 
its letters. The October 12 issue pulls 
out five letters commenting on its pre- 
vious week’s exposé of “subliminal sug- 
gestion.” In its role as champion of the 
people, using the slogan “It’s Got Cour- 
age,” the “Pic” ran a front page headed 
“This Is Rape of the Mind—Home Of- 
fice Must Act!” 

Making full use of the power of il 
lustrations and attention grabbing ty 


pography, the “Pic” called the govern 


ment’s attention to 
and at the 
people. 


a potential threat 


same time informed the 


@ Five letters in the following week’s 
issue came from two members of Pai 
liament, a columnist in another pub 
lication, a member of the House of 
Lords, and president of the British Film 
Censor Board. 

This story contains the same informa 
tion that many American intellectual 
magazines have been discussing. But 
the “Pic” gets this information to the 
common people through simple lan- 
guage and simple but direct presenta 
tion. 

To refresh the reader's mind about 
the gist of the letters it publishes this 
week, “Pic” runs a copy of last Sun- 
day’s front page together with a short 
twenty-four-word résumé that anvone 
can understand. 

“It’s Got Courage” is a slogan which 
the “Pic” takes seriously. Not only does 
it takes a popular subject like “sublim 
inal suggestion” and expose it for the 
people, but it also exposes unpopular 
subjects and steps on toes fearlessly. 

The back page of this Sunday tab 
loid, which sells for less than a nickel 
in Our money, exposes a tycoon with 
the blazing headline: “What are you 
doing with the public’s £500,000?” 


@ The interview is reported in some 
detail and after showing strong evi- 
dence that the investments are risky, 
ends with: “No doubt the balance 
sheets will reveal the facts—when they 
are published. Until then, the Pictorial 
advises all readers thinking of invest- 
ing in the Mias Group to—hang on to 
your money.” 

If that isn’t enough for the readers 
to see, the “Pic” adds in eighteen 
point caps: “READERS YOU HAVE 
BEEN WARNED.” 

Sensational? Bad? Can it be 
without being  sensational—or 
versa? 


bad 


vice 


I do not propose to answer these 
questions. But I'd like to bring up more 
evidence. 

The Pictorial currently is running a 
series on Johnny Carter's sworn affi 
davit. Carter is a former gang boss in 
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Plaintitf's Case 


London and the paper has bought his 
story. Sensational? If so, is it any more 
so than the Saturday Evening Post’s 
recent series on Mickey Cohen? 
“Who fail to marvel?” asks 
atheist Malcolm Muggeridge in a full 
page article on the death of Pope Pius 
XII. Certainly different than the other 
Sunday papers which ran countless 
words on the greatness of the man 
while Muggeridge discusses the Catho- 
lic hierarchy in comparison with the 
hierarchy of Russia’s communism 
Sensational? Bad? 


can 


® The National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children praised the 
Sunday Pictorial for its results, if not 
its methods: “The series of articles . . . 
on child welfare did our movement a 
tremendous lot of good, and we thank 
the Pictorial most sincerely.” 

Another piece in this particular is- 
sue comes from its sixty-point head- 
line: “How Mean Can You Get?,” 
topped by the kicker: “British Rail- 


ways: Cut this Scrooge act!” 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Last June the author, Jim Bedford, 
headed for Europe with camera and 
notebook in hand 
on a round-the- 
world photo 
graphic and _arti- 
cle writing tour. 
He was an in 
structor in jou 
nalism at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas 
for four years and 
directed the an 
nual spring pho 
to - journalism 
course. He 
holds two bache- 
lor degrees, in economics and journal- 
ism, at the University of 
where he also earned the M.A. degree. 
He worked two years for the weekly 
Memphis, Missouri, Democrat, and was 
on the British Columbia, 
Sun staff during the summer of 1957. 


short 





Missouri, 


Vancouver, 
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The story is that three retired rail 
way workers expecting gold 
watches, the usual gift of appreciation 
from the government-owned railways 
for forty-five years of service. The book- 
keepers found that each man was a few 
days short of forty-five years, one of 
them only ten days short. The men 
offered to go back to work to finish 
their but were refused this 
courtesy. Instead of watches they were 
presented certificates. 


were 


service 


Does the “Pic” take this sitting down? 
It delivers an ultimatum: “We give 
British Railways a fortnight to change 
their minds. If they don’t the ‘Pic’ will 
see that Tom, Tommy and Harry get 
the gold watches they have earned.” 

This heart-warming kind of journal 
ism smacks to me of the good old days 
of Horace Greeley’s personal journal 
ism that Professor Frank Luther Mott 
used to talk about with a warm nostal- 
gia. 


@ And Editor Colin Valdar, a thirty- 
eight-year-old dynamo at the helm of 
the Sunday Pictorial, epitomizes the 
best of this same tradition across the 
water when he says “The ‘Pic’ belongs 





to the readers and we like them to 
know we're fighting for them.” 

Anyone who doesn’t believe it’s the 
reader's paper has but to look at the 
full page devoted to “Soapbox,” where 
readers can discuss any subject they 
choose—including in this issue: “My 
cat thinks it’s a dog,” “My nine-year- 
old son feels like a multi-millionaire on 
his birthday,” and “Thank God for my 
home and family.” 


® Another reader reminisces about the 
good old days when they used to sit 
around the piano and sing, while anoth 
er reader tells about what happened 
when “a pheasant flew into our house,” 
breaking a pane of glass in the process. 

Of course most of the several thou- 
sand weekly letters received by the 
“Pic” aren't published because there's 
no room but each reader gets a hand- 
written answer. 

Many letters deal with more serious 
questions, such as one complaining 
he'd been gypped by a hair and scalp 
man. When the “Pic” got more 
letters with similar complaints, the 
problem was turned over to the re 


two 


(Turn to page 18) 





ERIC SEVAREID 


WILLARD M. KIPLINGER 


JOHN N. HEISKELL 


Sigma Delta Chi Honors Four 
Distinguished Newsmen 


JUR distinguished journalists, whose 
exemplify the 

ideals to which Sigma Delta Chi is 
dedicated, have been honored by the 
fraternity. Elected national honorary 
president of Sigma Delta Chi for the 
fiftieth the recent 
convention in San Diego is Eugene C. 
Pulliam, a founder of Sigma Delta Chi 
ind publisher of the Indianapolis, Ind., 
Star and News, and of the Phoenix, 
Ariz., Gazette and the Arizona Repub 
lic 

Named as Fellows of Sigma Delta 
Chi are: John N. Heiskell, editor and 
publisher of the Little Rock, Ark., Ar- 
kansas Gazette; Willard M. Kiplinger, 
editor of the Kiplinger Washington 
Letters and of Changing Times, the 
Kiplinger Magazine and Eric Sevareid, 
commentator for the 
Broadcasting System 


prote ssional careers 


imniversary year at 


news Columbia 


® The new national honorary president, 
who will 1958-59, 
John Donald Ferguson, editor and ‘pres 
ident of the Milwaukee, Wis., Journal. 
Born in 1889, Pulliam at 
tended University, where he 
helped Delta Chi. He 
holds from Wabash 
College and Indiana Technical College. 
His first job was as a re 
porter for the Kansas City, Mo., Star 
in 1910. He was editor of the Atchison, 
Kan., Champion from 1912 to 1915 and 
of the Franklin, Ind., Star, 1915-23. 


serve tor succeeds 


Kansas in 
DePauw 
found Sigma 
honoary ce wrees 


newspaper 


10 


He is president of Central News 
papers, Inc.; 
Muncie 
Publishing Company; 


Vincennes Sun Company; 
Inc.; the Star 
Phoenix News 
Inc., and the head of Indian 
apolis Broadcasting, Inc. He has served 
the fraternity in capacities, in 
cluding the Executive Council. 

John N. Heiskell has been editor 
and publisher of the Arkansas Gazette 
since 1902. In 1958 the newspaper won 
the Pulitzer Prize for meritorius public 


Newspapers, 
papers, 


many 


service. Born in Rogersville, Tenn., in 


EUGENE C. PULLIAM 


1872, he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and he holds hon- 
orary degrees from the University of 
Arkansas and Little Rock College. He 
is president of the Gazette Publishing 
Company and the Arkansas Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

Willard M. Kiplinger is a native of 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, where he was 
born in 1891. He was graduated in 
1912 from Ohio State University, which 
awarded him an honorary degree in 
1937. His first newspaper job was as 
a reporter for the Columbus, Ohio State 
Journal. In 1914 he joined the Associ- 
ated Press and during World War I 
was a business and financial writer for 
the AP in Washington. He became edi- 
tor of the Kiplinger Washington Letters 
in 1923 and in 1947 he founded Chang 
ing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine 


@ Eric Sevareid was born in Velva, 
N.D., in 1912 and was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota in 1935. 
He began his career as a newsman as 
a copy boy for the Minneapolis, Minn., 
Journal and later worked as a reporter 
for the Minneapolis, Minn., Star. In 
1938 he joined the staff of the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald- 
Tribune and the following year be 
came European correspondent of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. He 
was a war correspondent for CBS in 
World War II and is now a news com- 
mentator in Washington for CBS. 
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PUT my press card in mothballs a 
year ago. I am not sorry I did. 

I left behind five deadlines a day 
on the Louisville Times to spend ten 
months finding out how the wheels of 
Congress turn. My classrooms were the 
offices of a Senator and Representative 
whose staffs I joined. My teachers were 
the best—the lawmakers themselves, 
veteran Washington correspondents, 
and the sizable 
knowledgable people who 
around the nation’s capital. 

This rich experience stemmed from 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion’s Fellowship _ pro- 
gram. Nearly a score of working news- 
paper, radio, and television reporters 
have received fellowships since the 
program began in 1953. Graduate stu- 
dents and college teachers of political 
the program, 
which has reaped high praise on Cap- 


itol Hill. 


many of corps of 


cluster 


Congressional 


science also share in 


@ The newspaperman setting out on a 
Nieman, a Reid, or one of the other 
“sabbaticals” open to us normally has 
a special interest he wants to pursue. 
Mine was the politics of nuclear power. 
Fortunately, I found excellent vantage 
the influential 
members of the Joint Committee on 


points offices of two 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


author, 








The old 
Howard Bray, is a the 
Louisville Times. Much of last year he 
Times, in the 
the American 
Political Science Association’s Congres- 
Fellowship program. He also 
has worked on the St. Louis Star-Times 
and the Southeast Missourian at Cape 


twenty-nine year 


reporter on 


was on leave from the 


nation’s capital under 


sional 


Girardeau, Missouri. 
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His Classroom Was 
Capitol Hill 


By HOWARD BRAY 


Atomic Energy. Aside from the fact 
that my pay came from the Fellowship 
stipend, perhaps their own backgrounds 
as reporters induced 
Melvin Price, Illinois Democrat, and 
Senator Clinton P. Anderson, New Mex- 
ico Democrat, to welcome me. 


Representative 


@ If I had taken a holiday from dead- 
lines, a vacation from hard work was 
not meant for me. Price immediately 
had me digest lengthy reports on the 
nation’s scientific standing in prepara- 
tion for two weeks of hearings he was 





























































to conduct on basic atomic research in 
the months after the launching of 
Sputnik I. 

There was an atmosphere of crisis 
in the hearing room as I sat beside the 
chairman, occasionally drafting a ques 
tion for him, or the professional staff, 
to ask a witness. I experienced a tables- 
turned sensation during one break in 
the when I found myself 
answering background questions for a 
reporter during a hasty corridor press 
conference. After the testimony was 


hearings 


(Turn to page 16) 





































At an evening meeting of the Congressional Fellowship group, left to right: 
Phil Phibbs, a political scientist in the 1957-58 group; Norman Gelman, 
former editorial writer on the St. Petersburg Times, now with Editorial Re- 
search Reports; Leon Keyserling, former adviser on economic affairs to 
President Truman; Edwin Dale, financial correspondent for the New York 
Times, and John Gurley, economist of the Brookings Institution. Keyserling, 
Dale, and Gurley were participants in a discussion of economic policy. 


ll 


Texas Election Bureau Gets 
rast FAST FAST Returns 


By DON KNOLES 


N most states, newspapermen battle 
against the time-lag of state vote re 
cording machinery, often going to 

press on the morning following an elec 

tion with inconclusive returns. Not so 
in Texas. 

Last July, 1,300,000 Texans went to 
some 5,000 precincts in 254 counties 
to cast votes in the Democratic pri 
mary. By 7 one half-hour after 


the polls had closed, the state’s news 


30 p.m., 


papers and radio and television stations 
had their first report on the election. 
By 10 p.m., 


reported in 


conclusive results had been 


every state-wide race. 
The collecting and reporting of the 
returns were handled by the unique 
Texas Election Bureau, a non-profit co 
operative of newspapers and radio and 
television stations. In other states wire 
gather 


the results at a greater expense to their 


service agencies competitively 
clients 


@ Manager of the bureau is Robert L 
Johnson, full-time advertising director 
Power & Light Company. He 
foregoes his job only 
when headquarters for the 
set up in The Dallas Morn 
ing News Building 


ot Texas 
regular during 
elections 
bureau is 
the bureau has 
placed emphasis on indicating the out- 


Under Johnson 
come ot all state races aS soon as pos 
sible on election night. And it has never 
the winners 
announced several weeks later by the 
official state canvass. Perhaps the big 
this 
speed and accuracy came out of the 
sky in 1957 


missed naming eventual 


gest challenge to insistence on 


vied for a 
United States Senate seat in a 
special election on April 2. Both Repub 
licans and Democrats were in the race; 
interest was high in the nation since 
the outcome could have shifted party 
control in the Senate from the Demo 
crats to the Republicans. 

Two hours before the polls closed 
the staff of the bureau was preparing 
for the tabulation rush when a tornado 
hit Dallas. The funnel killed some 10 


@ Twenty-two candidates 


vacant 


12 


people and injured more than 100. 
Word spread over the state and Dallas 
telephone lines were swamped by an- 
xious relatives. 

State correspondents trying to call 
in county results were informed that 
their calls could be placed with the bu- 
reau only after an eight-hour delay. 
Direct telegraph messages were also 
way behind normal schedule. 


@ Johnson contacted the telephone 
company which quickly put eight long 
distance operators at his disposal to 
place calls around the state. The com- 
pany also gave special service to lines 
going directly to the bureau's office. 
By 1 a.m. the bureau had reported 
840,000 votes with fewer than 100,000 
votes left uncounted, and 
Senator Ralph 
dicated a clear-cut 
twenty-one other 
for the final 
newspapers. 


Democratic 
was in- 

the 
time 


Yarborough 
winner over 
candidates in 

the 


editions of morning 
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While working for the Dallas, Texas 
Morning News last summer, Don 
Knoles became acquainted with Rob 

ert L. Johnson, 
and gathered the 
material for his 
report on the 
Texas Election 
Bureau. Now a 
senior journalism 
student at the 
University of Tex- 
as, he is 
news 


former 
editor of 
the campus news- 
paper and _ has 
worked as a re- 
porter for the El 
Herald-Post. He served 
the United States Air 
a B-26 gunner-engineer and 
flew fifty missions in Korea. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross and three Air Medals. His home 
is in El Paso, Texas. 


Paso, Texas, 


four years in 


Force as 





Although last year’s July election 
was not marred by any such crises, it 
did contain the normal quota of prob- 
lems. As always, there were election 
judges who had refused to release re 
sults on Saturday evening. 

Johnson finally called one obstinate 
judge and read the state law requiring 
the release of the vote count on elec 
tion night. 

“We're busy,” the judge told John- 
son. “And besides, nobody’s interested 
in the election so I locked up the votes. 
I'll count them Monday.” 


® The county’s returns had little ef 
fect on the voting trend so Johnson 
smiled and hung up. 

The bureau’s membership is made 
up of sixty-eight newspapers whose 
assessments run from $29.50 to $259; 
164 radio stations with equivalent as- 
sessments, and thirty-four television 
stations which are charged up to $300 
each. 

The budget for a year’s operation is 
approximately $18,000, enough to fi- 
nance routine elections and any close 
races where the staff must go after 
every vote and make many recounts. 

Actual expenses usually run about 
$15,000 with the telephone bill aver- 
aging $2,500 and telegraph costs about 
$1,000. Members are refunded all sur- 
plus funds at the end of 
year. 


an election 


@ A board of directors, elected bien 
nially at the meeting of the Texas Man 
aging Editors’ Association, supervises 
the bureau. It is composed of Chair- 
man Jack B. Krueger, managing editor 
of the Dallas Morning News; Secre 
tary Mason Walsh, managing editor of 
the Dallas Times Herald; R. J. Watts, 
managing editor of the Houston 
Chronicle; John Ellis, editor of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Charles A. 
Guy, editor of the Lubbock Avalanche 
Journal, and N. D. Allison, managing 
editor of the San Antonio Light. 
Member newspapers in fifty-two 
counties are responsible for reporting 
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Robert L. Johnson, manager of the Texas Election Bureau, supervises 
tabulation of last year’s election results, in the Dallas News Building. 


the results of their own counties with 
out charge to the bureau. 


@ But the lifeblood of 
ganization is the corps of correspond 
ents in the 202 
These reporters, usually county officials, 
weekly 


who is interested in the elections, re 


Johnson’s or 


remaining counties. 


newspaper editors or someone 


ceive only nominal fees, $4 to $7.50, 
plus expenses, $3 to $10. 
small 
about fifteen correspondents every two 


Johnson has a turn-over of 
years. Eighteen of his correspondents 
have with the bureau since its 
beginning in 1916, and total of forty 
SIX have been reporting results for more 


bee n 


than twenty-five years. 

Wrote one correspondent to Johnson 
from a small South Texas county: “My 
father who was a newspaper publisher 
here for sixty-five years, always said 
he was the first representative of the 
election bureau and that no one but a 
member of our family has ever sent in 
the election returns from this county.” 


® The correspondent’s position in that 
South Texas county had passed from 


father to son, and on the son’s death, 
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back to the father and then on io the 
daughter. 

In the small counties, correspondents 
contact election judges at each box 
several times on election night. Total 
ing his county's votes, the correspond 
ent then calls or wires the bureau be 
tween one to six times during the night. 
The bureau has eight straight line tele 
phones and four Western Union lines. 

In the large counties the correspond 
ent from one of the member news 
papers may employ more than thirty 
people to tabulate returns which, in 
turn, are reported to the bureau. Ex 
penses, up to $1,500 for county organ 
izations, are borne by the local news 
papers and radio and television stations, 
exclusive of the Texas Election Bureau. 


@® When the bureau takes a report over 
the telephone or wire machines it is 
checked against the number of poll 
taxes paid in that county then 
checked against the conservative-liberal 


and 


ratios in 
report looks 
suspicious the correspondent is called 


or Democratic-Republican 
previous elections. If a 
and asked to check again. 

Johnson has about fifteen people who 
process reports before giving them to 


a crew of twelve who operate punch 
card and IBM machines. 

The polls close at 7 p.m. Every half 
hour thereafter until 1 a.m. the bureau 
releases totals. Results are sent to mem- 
bers by way of Associated Press and 
United Press-International services. 

To encourage correspondents to send 
reports early Johnson offers $1 to $5 
prizes for the first incomplete report 
and for the first complete report. 


® Quite often correspondents send in 
reports of absentee ballots several hours 
betore the polls close. Checking these 
meager returns against percentages in 
previous races, Johnson has come up 
with some uncanny predictions as to 
the final outcome of important races. 

In last year’s primary election John- 
son studied the 1,500 votes which had 
been reported at 5 p.m. from four 
counties. He predicted Senator Yar- 
borough would win the Democratic 
senatorial nomination over William L. 
Blakely by 100,000 votes if the voting 
was heavy in the big counties; if light, 
the Yarborough lead would be greater. 

The voting was light in the big 
counties and by 1 a.m., with more than 
95 per cent of the votes counted, Yar 
borough's lead was 200,000. 


® Although it operates only to serve 
its members, the bureau has assumed a 
quasi-official status. At 
been threatened by 
dates. 


times it has 
mistaken candi 

Several years ago a woman candi 
date for governor threatened to 
Johnson and the bureau. A correspond 
ent, in a rush, added one too many 
digits to the lady’s vote total, thus giv 
ing her more than 10,000 votes instead 
of 1,000 plus which was rightly hers. 

In a later report the correspondent 
corrected the mistake. But he was too 
late; the irate lady had gotten word of 
both totals. She telephoned Johnson 
and, in a blistering attack, promised to 
sue the bureau. She never fulfilled her 
promise. 


sue 


@ The Texas Election 
start in 1916 when the big 
Texas dailies formed a_ cooperative 
for election coverage. Previously they 
had gathered the returns individually. 
However, in 1918, a war year, the bu 
reau was suspended and the Associated 
Press gathered the results. 

Following the wat 


Bureau got its 
some of 


an expert from 
a wire service office in Chicago was 
sent down two weeks before an election 
to organize coverage in the big state. 
The man studied the situation and sev 
eral days later caught a train back to 
Chicago. 

“It can't be done,” he said. 

In 1920, Man 


aging Editors’ Association decided to 


however, the Texas 
resume the cooperative effort. 
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In 1922, Johnson, then a journalism 
student at Southern Methodist Univer 
sity, began helping to organize the bu 
reau before each election. In 1937 he 
became manager 

The bureau has no full-time employ 
ees. Johnson begins preparation for the 
three runoff, and 
general When 
paper work stacks up, Mrs. Johnson, his 


elections—primary, 


months in advance. 
wife, serves as secretary 


“Every election brings 
Johnson admits, “But I’m al 


confident we'll get the 


year some 
anxiety 
ways results 


right 


@ Johnson experienced this anxiety sev 
eral years ago in a US. 
off election 
the accuracy of the bureau. 

The race, between Sen. Lyndon B. 
Johnson and Coke Stevenson, was so 


senatorial run 


which firmly established 


close that the bureau was forced to go 
the 950,000 votes 
had Johnson the 
The State Demo 
official 


canvass, released weeks later, had John 


after. every one of 
Final 


winner by 10] 


cast results 
votes 
Committee's 


cratic Executive 


son winner by eighty-seven votes. 


Goldfine— 


Continued from page 6) 


ried by deadlines and questioning ed 
itors 

Despite all the digging, the question 
still to be 
isfaction is 


answered to anyone's sat 
What common denomina 
together the open-handed 
immigrant and Sherman Ad 


“abominable no-man” with 


tor drew 
Russian 
ams, the 
the passion for detail and scruple? 
Whatever the attraction that brought 
the two opposites together, this psy 
chological inconsistency gave the story 
a bigger punch. During long nights as 
reporters tramped from hotel and from 
the Capitol to the White House, the 
hotly 
tisans and non-partisans. 


@ Th long before Ber 
nard Goldfine appeared in Washington 
blinked his 


eyes at the 


question was debated by par 


chase be gan 


and heavily-hooded, vel 
Inde 
Pearson and three newspa 


vety investigators. 
pendently 


had 


shadow \ 


down a 
had 


Adams _ in 


pers been trying to pin 


rumored to have 


Sherman 


figure 


“business” with 


New 
to be 


mains a shadow 


In fact, there were said 
One re 
except by vague “re 
to this day. 

Mack still being 


in the courts and at the 


Engl und 


two shadowy figures. 


ports 
The 


around 


batted 
Fed 


eral Communications Commission, had 


cause, 


been pushed off the front pages and 
the House 
other television channel awards droned 


subcommittee hearings on 
along. A few “regulars” (sometimes as 


few as three and four) occupied the 


14 


press seats, quizzing anyone who might 
know something, hoping for a break. 


@ It came when John Fox, lawyer and 
publisher of the defunct Boston Post, 
spewed his charges in a Boston federal 
court that Goldfine had boasted he had 
Adams in his pocket. Boston papers 
duly carried these remarks and clip- 
pings filtered to Washington. Earlier 
Dr. Schwartz had hinted darkly about 
“some big money” in conversations but 
he never came through at that stage. 
What he says he knew is disputed 
within the subcommittee by members 
and staff. The staff itself was split ten 
ways from Sunday. It may be assumed 
that Dr. Schwartz in his forthcoming 
book will tell where the 
“tip” on the Goldfine—from, of all peo- 
ple, a newspaperman! 

We knew the subcommittee had staff 
investigators in Boston working on a 
TV case. An elaborate cross-checking 
began. Sources were tapped again and 
again. Bit by bit facts started fitting 
together. But it was not until May 24 
that the Times, the New York Her- 
ald Tribune and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch wece able to put together a 
hard story that the subcommittee had 
a definitive lead on 
with Goldfine in connection with the 
Securities and Exchange 
and the Federal Trade Commission. 
The Herald Tribune story was by Da- 
vid Wise and the Post-Dispatch piece 
by James Deakin. These reporters pro 
vide formidable opposition with their 
constant and perceptive digging. 


he was got 


Adams’ relations 


Commission 


@ Following these stories another lull 
set in as the House _ investigators 
plugged away, prodded by the press, 
now that the lid was blown, and the 
handful of “regulars” returned to the 
task of plodding wearily from source 
and _ volumi- 
nous files in various agencies, and often 
facing hostile reactions from subcom 
mittee members and others. 

The word was “leaked” that A-Day 
was June 10. On that day the subcom 
mittee spilled the hotel bills Goldfine 
paid for 


to source, reading dusty 


Adams. The flood gates were 
open. The dreary days of checking, of 
using false names in telephone calls, of 
doubling back for rendevous with 
sources, including Dr. Schwartz, were 
forgotten So 
friends. 


were wives and. girl 


@® Coverage of the hearings was a lead 
pipe cinch for those who knew theit 
10-K reports, vicuna, wool waste, and 
where to locate the nearest copying 
machine in the House Office Building. 

But reporters swivel-heads 
to protect from Goldfine’s 
press agents, partisans and a fresh bliz- 
zard of rumors. Example: When Tex 
McCrary set up the radio-TV recording 


needed 
themselves 


session for Goldfine on the eve of his 
appearance before the subcommittee, 
this reporter sped from wrapping up 
a story against deadline to the hotel. 
The only available telephone was a 
house ‘phone in the seventh floor hall- 
way. The reporter identified himself to 
the hotel operator and promised to 
come down and pay the charges later. 
After two calls, the operator broke in: 
“You needn't bother to pay, Mr. Gold- 
fine will take care of the charges.” 
Still later, a question arose natural- 
ly after Goldfine’s press agents and 
lawyers caught a subcommittee inves- 
tigator and Pearsons’ leg-man, Jack An- 
derson, using a hidden microphone in 
the hotel. Who was spying on whom? 


@ What some people called a “press 
agent’s dream” was to me a nightmare. 
Tex McCrary fell flat on his face, Jack 
Lotto (the former self-styled Interna- 
tional News Service star who took over 
from McCrary) was a laughing stock, 
a role he appeared to relish, and the 
White House secretary, James 
Hagerty, was a case for air pollution 
experts. Hagerty’s denials met the 
truth and the politicians coming back 
to demand Adams resign. 

At the hearings, this reporter had a 
front row, aisle seat. In an aisle chair 
sat Horace Maxwell Goldfine, son of 
the textile and real estate magnate. 
Once he leaned over to say: “If you 
have an occasion to use my name, 
make it Maxwell Goldfine. I don’t like 
Horace.” But Papa Goldfine kept tell- 
ing the subcommittee: “As Horace” 
about this or that, etc. H. Maxwell al 
so muttered as his father testified. 
Some of the things he muttered never 
got printed. 


press 


® For the curious, one last item: Some 
time ago the Boston post office report- 
ed an unclaimed package in the dead 
letter office. The package contained a 
vicuna coat. Who sent it? Was it be 
ing returned to Goldfine? Does it still 
exist? Where is it now? 

end to the “Goldfine 
story.” A hundred others are under 
that must be unturned. The 
House subcommittee will wind up this 
year. Whether Congress extends its 
life is debatable. Newspapers - still 
have a job to do in the agency field. 


There is no 


stones 
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Radio News Strives 
For New Format 


By JAMES BORMANN 


HE standards of practice adopted 
by the National Association of Ra- 
dio News Directors in 1950 de 
clares: “The News Director, as a key 
figure in the broadcasting industry, has 
the public interest as his foremost re- 
sponsibility. His principal purpose is 
to keep the public well-informed.” 
During the eight years since adoption 
of these standards of practice there have 
been many drastic in 
broadcasting. Even so 


changes, some 
basic a 
principle as the station’s responsibility 
to inform its listeners has been called 


into question. 


news 


@ Television with the 
force in broadcasting since those stand 


stations most 
ards of practice were adopted eight 
years ago. And the television news di 
rectors, nervous and outnumbered by 
the radio newsmen in 1950, now are 
relaxed and confident. They haven't 
licked all their problems yet, but the 
remaining problems of TV news seem 
to be more budgetary than journalistic. 
with the 
aggressive news departments 


Television stations most 
general 
ly speaking are prospering because 
that kind wins the ratings and advertis 
ers consider them the best TV buy in 
most markets. Television news, though 
still growing toward maturity, appears 
to be even more settled at the moment 
than its older brother in radio. 

Radio programming in general is 
passing through what you might call 
revolution 
depending on whether you believe the 
without or 
And the changing pattern 
of programming, of 


a period of evolution—or 


changes have come from 
from within 
course, has af 


fected radio news as well. 


® Two kinds of 


One kind is the solid and responsible 


radio have emerged. 


type of broadcasting that bears a close 
kinship to radio that flourished in the 
days when those standards of practice 
were adopted. The other is an “all 
shook up” kind of radio that chooses 
to call itself “modern.” 

This division has found an off-beat 
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expression in the field of broadcast 
news. Let’s examine it for a moment. 
The “shook-up boys,” who seem to be 
a product of radio’s beat generation, 
have placed their reliance on music— 
mostly on one kind of music. Many 
of them have chickened-gut on their 
responsibility to provide honest, enter- 
prising news coverage for their listen- 
ers. Some even apologize for what 
news they do offer by first reminding 
their listeners that they are never more 
than minutes away from music. Then 
they proceed to ding-up what they 
think will newscast with 
sound effects, weird weather reports, 
phony predictions of things to come, 
out-dated Hollywood gossip, ten-sec- 
carping 
praises of themselves 


pass for a 


ond comments, screaming 


and a starvation 
diet of news. 


® Thirty minutes later, as the juke box 


swings “round again to news time,” 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


The author is a newsman of twenty- 
three years experience. James Bor- 
mann is Director of News and Public 
Affairs for WCCO Radio, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul. He began his news career 
as a cub reporter for the Milwaukee 
Journal in 1935, worked for both 
United Press and Associated Press in 
Chicago, and was News Director for 
Station WMT in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
his home town, before moving to his 
present position in 1951. 

Bormann directs one of the largest 
and best equipped radio news centers 
in the country and is active in twenty- 
five and professional organiza 
tions. He is a former president of the 
Radio-TV News Directors Association. 
His performance in journalism earned 
him the By-Line Award, given by his 
Alma Mater, Marquette University. He 
lives in Minneapolis. 


civic 





JAMES BORMANN 


the same raucous conglomeration comes 
on like gangbusters to jolt the juveniles 
who listen to this fare out of their rock 
and roll trance. A case in point: The 
night the Pope died, I heard such a 
station, breaking late with the bulletin, 
like a five-alarm fire. When the clang 
ing stopped and the sad news of the 
Pope’s death was told, the disk jockey 
blazed back into a pulsing Presley tune 
as though the news that the world had 
been waiting for had been only a false 
alarm. 

The entrepreneurs of this so-called 
“modern” form of broadcasting freely 
admit they would prefer to get along 
without grind out music 
from sign-on to sign-off. “News,” they 
say, “doesn't fit the format. And be 
sides,” they say, “it’s not our responsibil- 
ity to educate or inform the public.” 


news—just 


@ But their claims to respectability 
and acceptance that we read about so 
often alongside their display ads in the 
trade press betray the image they hope 
to create outside their home markets. 
Reports of public service and of news 
Scoops have 
scored presumably create the desired 
impression in New York, the home of 
Madison avenue; and in Washington, 


they are supposed to 


home of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

But the people who are exposed to 
this kind of broadcasting every day 
the home town people inside the home 
market—know when the truth is be- 
ing tortured. 

Tortured truth is 
this kind of broadcasting, as it was for 


a by product of 


the Soviet sports writer who was as- 
signed to cover a race in America. The 
“world’s Russian” was to 


fastest run 


1§ 





against “the world’s fastest American. 
Imagine the dismay of the Soviet scribe 
when the Yank won that footrace by 
a country mile! He knew that a truthful 
report would lose him his job and 
perhaps even his head. So he decided 
two-man 


lead that 


not to mention that it was a 


race, and he puzzled out a 


went some thing like this 


“The heroic Soviet distance runnet 
steponi h 
rally to win second place in the foot 
ol the 


Ivan staged a_ glorious 


century today.” 


ruce 


plain how 


went on to ex 
track 
sports 


Russian writer 
badly the American 
was prepared and what poor 
had en 


“The 


next-to-the 


manship the Russian runnet 


countered. The story concluded: 
American 
last 

But back to broadcasting 
unfolded 
the kind of broadcasting and the kind 
that 
recent vears The 
Radio 


cently 


runner placed 
The SOTTY 


story here is symptomatic of 
emerged In 
Associated 
News Committee reported re 


of newscasting has 


Pre ss” 


“In 
of the 
found its attention focused largely on 


reviewing the several aspects 


wire operation, the committee 
the comple x proble m that confronted 
That is, of 
the increasingly diverse needs of two 
the 


segment 


its predecessor course 


broadcasters 
The 


growing in 


groups ol within 


association majority 


apparently number and 
short 
multiplicity of 
1 he 
the 


some bac k 


voice—seeks an abundance of 


items to supply a 


daily news programs other 


group wants more than head 


lines strong detail 
ground and In short 


the whol 


interpretation 
story 


* I hough it 


use the 


wasn't intended for such a 
\P report helps to narrow the 

label the Should 
entertain and inform its listeners 


issue and problem 


radio 
entertain? 


or should if only 


Every radio and television newsman 


striving for professional status in a 


field 


preservation of the 


has a stake in the 
kind of 


demands the 


relatively new 
broadcast 
ing that whole story. If 
we were to surrender to the philosophy 
of broadcasting that news is something 
to be glossed over quickly—something 
to be 


and then washed down with a 


‘capsulized” like bad medicine 
torrent 
then 
numbered. 


of discordant platter music our 


And 


so are the days for public reliance on 


days as newsmen are 


broadeasting for aggressive coverage 


and informative newscasts 

The 
worlds concept that has split broad 
casting the middle 
A showdown that vitally affects every 
body 


situation described is a two 


down nationwide. 
in broadcasting—and particularly 


16 


those in news—is now shaping up. To 


quote again from the AP report: 


“It appears certain that the status 
quo cannot be maintained indefinite 
ly. Agitation to bring AP firmly into 
the other 


pected to increase in vigor. In 


one camp Or can be ex 
view 
of the dissimilar news needs of the 


two groups, some committee mem 
bers think it may be time to explore 
this question from an entirely new 
angle: that a single radio wire can no 
longer adequately meet the require 


ments of all broadcasters.” 


From its beginning, the Radio and 
News 
has fostered the kind ot responsible 
that is 
box broadcasters. By 


the disk jou key 


as an alert sentinel in his echo chamber 


Television Directors Association 


broadcasting inimical to juke 
the same token 
“newsman” who stands 
is inimical to the professional standards 
which we represent 


@® Which kind of and 


newscasting will prevail? In the inter- 


broadcasting 


est of responsible news broadcasting, in 
the public interest, radio-TV newsmen 
must redouble efforts to live up to the 
highest standards. If done without com 
promising to screaming competition, the 
better kind of broadcast news will pre 
vail. And failure to measure up to the 
desired professional image means the 
opposite result. The public that relies 
the 
informed 


media, to keep 
would be the 


upon electronic 


well biggest 
loser in the end 

The public will continue to support 
mature and responsible news reporting. 
You can’t kid the public into thinking 
it is well-informed when the news diet 


a kernel of 


showman 


that’s offered contains only 
with 
Showmanship is a 
but 
the mainstay 


news, heavily coated 


ship necessary in 


gredient, solid news coverage 1S 


Discriminating listeners 
this 
In market 


country 


recognize 
after market across the 
it has been demonstrated that 
when responsible broadcasting has been 
threatened by the 


ators, a full-size 


razzle-dazzle oper 
aggressive news ope! 


in the hole for 
winning public acceptance. 


ation has been the ace 


Broadcast management is in a tough 
spot. Responsible broadcasters In some 
hard-put to meet the new 
challenge of high 
ming. Some are tempted to compromise 
have vielded. Pro 
newsmen—journalists—should 
help management make this difficult 
decision. They 


areas are 
velocity program 


and some already 


fessional 
hold the answer to the 
problem. A strong news staff can mat 
against which the juke 
boxers have no defense. It can demon- 


shal a force 


strate to management that news 
with integrity 


news 
is the secret weapon. 


Capitol Hill— 


(Continued from page 11) 


completed, I helped write the official 
report of the Price Subcommittee. 
There were other jobs by the dozens. 
I lost my naive horror of lobbyists 
when I worked closely with 
lay the groundwork for introduction of 
a bill in which he and the Congress- 
man were interested. I put on the white 
cloak of anonymity ghost 
writers. I represented Price at an all 
day conference to boost international 
economic 


one to 


worn by 


and reciprocal 
More accurately, | 
an interested onlooker in a group that 
included President Eisenhower, former 
President Truman, Vice-President Nix- 
on, Secretary of State Dulles, and Adlai 
Stevenson. And I slogged through the 
daily waves of constituent that 
flooded the office the 
ocean tides. 


assistance 


trade. was merely 


mail 
as regularly as 


@® Across the street 
the New 
other 


from my desk in 
House Office Building, 
newspapermen-on-leave were 
busy in the George Washington Inn at 
an important task closely linked to 
their jobs back home. 

Jack Howard, labor writer for the 
San Francisco Chronicle, and Ralph 
Widner, then with the New York 
Times, were aiding the well-known 
Moss Information Subcommittee in its 
fight to batter down some of the stout 
walls of Government secrecy. Howard 
prohibitions 


two 


concentrated on against 


press photography of military airplane 


thie 
Corps of Engineers on matters of pub 
lice concern. Widner 
strictions on scientific 


crashes, and secret meetings of 
investigated re 
information. 
Still another newspaperman, Norman 
Gelman, of the St. Petersburg Times, 
was involved in the first stormy weeks 
of the Harris 


of the Federal Communications Com 


committee investigation 
mission and other independent regula 
iory agencies. 

After the traditional 
break in the session of Congress, we 
moved to the north side of Capitol 
Hill where Senate offices are located. 
Again, I was quickly at work readying 
for atomic energy hearings. This time, 
the subject had major foreign policy 
the top 
secret nuclear plans and weapons parts 
with some of our allies. Again, I heard 
a witness, in this case the Secretary of 


Easter recess, 


ramifications: exchange of 


State, respond to questions I had pre 
pared, 


® There is no intent here to give the 
impression that I, or the other Fellows, 
were key cogs in the legislative ma- 
chinery. The wheels would have re- 


(Turn to page 18) 
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What is the 


largest “labor group” 
in your state...? 





..- In state after state it’s the 


growing group of workers who 
save tradin g stamps 


HE trading stamp is one of the most wide- 
‘wa forms of saving ever developed. It is 
completely painless because it requires no disci- 
plined setting aside of money from pay checks. 
It is impartial because it is open to everyone, 
share and share alike, regardless of income. 

For all these reasons, the trading stamp is 
particularly meaningful to the family getting 
along on a small wage. For them it is a second 
“savings account.” 

In some cases, the trading stamp may be the 
one and only form of savings a family can 
“afford.” Even though a family may never be a 
regular depositor in a savings bank, it can make 
regular deposits in a trading stamp collector's 
book whenever it buys food, gasoline, drugs, 
clothing, the things it must have just to live. 

With their stamps a family looks forward to 
getting appliances and home furnishings that 
will improve its standard of living. And, perhaps 
best of all, the family attains an extra measure of 


happiness without going into debt a single penny. 

Nor can we overlook the direct contribution 
of the trading stamp industry to employment. 
Each year half a billion dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise must be created from the raw materials 
of ranches, mines, farms and forests. The creation 
of this merchandise and its distribution to re- 
demption stores requires the full-time employ- 
ment of about 90,000 workers. 

Thus the trading stamp is not only a part of a 
way of life for America’s working families but 
a livelihood, too, for many. For its encourage- 
ment of thrift, for its outright help toward a 
better standard of living for all, the trading 
stamp industry is a basic ingredient of America’s 
business structure. 

* * * 


NOTE: If you would like to receive research material 
about the trading stamp industry...or answers to 
specific questions about stamps, simply write to The 
Sperry and Hutchinson Company, 114 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 11, New York. 


This message is one of a series presented for your information by 
THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY which pioneered 63 years ago in 
the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash. 


S«xH GREEN STAMPS are currently being saved by over 22 million families. 
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Capitol Hill— 


Continued from page 16) 


volved without us. 


But 
understanding by the congressmen and 


through an 


their staffs of the aims of the program 


to provide newsmen and _ teachers 


with a clearer picture of the govern 
mental process—most of us were able to 
perform useful and rewarding assign 
ments 

One of the most stimulating aspects 
of the Fellowship program, which is 
from several 
Edgar Stern 
Family Fund and the Ford Foundation, 
informal, off-the 
record discussions with some of 


financed with funds 


sources, including the 
was the frequent, 
those 
knowledgable persons I mentioned eat 
lier 


@ There were the two hours we spent 
with the witty and wonderfully artic 
ulate former Secretary of State, Dean 
There was the rainy after 
noon in the comfortable living room 
of Stewart Alsop, on the 
analysis of Richard Nixon appeared in 
the Saturday Post. And the 
evening in a Georgetown parlor when 
their talked 
with Thomas Stokes, a few months be 
fore his death 

Besides learning something about the 
atom, I back to 
Louisville with diminished faith in some 
of the 
aun appre ciation ol the forces whic h ex 


Ac he son 
day his 
Evening 
and 


the Fellows wives 


politics of the came 


generalities about government 
ert themselves in the legislative 
| hope 


what is significant and what is chaff in 


strug 
gle, and an understanding of 
the game of politics. 

Newspapermen interested in the pro 
gram can write to: The American Polit 
Science Association, 726 Mas 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 


ical 
sachusetts 


6, D. ¢ 


Sensationalism- 


Continued from page 9) 


search department for quiet investiga 
Evidence piled up against the in 
ternational “trichologist” and the paper 


tion 


decided to expose him. 

I happened to be in on the “kill.” I 
had photographed one of the victims 
and heard his story. Then I sat in on 
reporter Pat Chapman’s interview with 
the polished 


Illinois-born scalp 


in his plush London office. I was com 


pletely disarmed by his suave manner 
and his willingness to allow me to take 
photographs of him 


@ The “Pic” 
which so he avily 
man that he sued 


the evidence 
pointed against the 
But the last I heard 
he had dropped the case because evi- 


added up 


18 


dence was too strong against him. The 
“Pic” gets many such suits but seldom 
goes to court—and seldom settles out 
of court. 

“We're usually 
we go to press,” 


in the right before 
Editor Valdar says, 
“or we don’t use the story.” 

Valdar himself has good news judg 
ment based on several years experience 
on other papers and so far it has paid 
off on the Pictorial. Circulation is ris- 
ing steadily under his direction and he 
has personal hopes of topping the cur- 
rent circulation leader, News of the 
World, a real scandal sheet. 

The Sunday Pictorial 
“The Newspaper for the Young at 
Heart” and boasts its readers have an 
average age of under thirty. 

But with all its good intentions, the 
“Pic” is not always right. It’s as human 
as the people who work on it, and it’s 
as democratic with its employees as an 
American small town weekly. Editor 
Valdar frequently asks the opinion of 
a reporter or photographer 
ways willing to listen. 

“I've got a feeling about this story,” 
Valdar will say, which means the re 
porter-photographer team are to camp 
on the story day and night if necessary 
to get it. 


operates as 


and is al 


@ [| went on one such assignment. It 
minister who was also a 
He believed in making 
self taking 
them into the wods, getting them lost, 
and leaving them to find thei 
back home without him. 

Valdar thought it was bad and want- 
ed to expose it. When we learned the 
had all had training in 
woodsmanship, went in pairs, carried 
first aid kits, that their parents 
approved, we protested to Editor 
Valdar. He listened to the evidence and 
promptly gave the story prominent dis- 
play 
pat on the back for a man who was 
thinking ahead in the training of youth. 

The “Pic” strives to be a clean news 
paper, a family paper. Sex? Of course 
it prints good cheesecake pictures. But 


concerned a 
youth leader. 
the youngsters reliant by 


way 


youngsters 


and 


not in a condemnation but as a 


I've never seen one in poor taste. Free 
lancers and agency men tread a steady 
path to Picture Editor Jack Crawshaw’s 
desk to sell all kinds of pictures. Any 
thing out of the ordinary will rate a 
trip to Editor Valder’s office for dis 
cussion before purchase. But any pic 
ture with a double meaning or consid 
ered himself 
throws out with the admonishment to 
the agent or photographer: “You're a 
dirty old man!” 

The paper pays some of the highest 
prices in London for exclusive photos 

and plays the picture up to get the 
most out of it. It also keeps a staff of 
five full-time photographers busy fur- 
nishing pictures for its thirty-two or 


indecent, Crawshaw 


more pages and probably gives as 
much free-lance business to outside 
journalists as any paper in England. 


@ During the summer the Sunday Pic- 
torial sponsors various sporting events, 
as do all big national English papers. 
In its tradition of being exclusive, the 
paper started a beach contest that has 
the whole country interested. 

Every week the “Pic” brings some 
top entertainment to a different beach 
and stages a day of entertainment, to- 
gether with a local beach contest— 
finding the girl who best fits the cutout 
of Marilyn Monroe’s figure. Not only 
Miss Marilyn of Blackpool or 
Ramsgate get some nice prizes, but 
she also gets a lot of attention which 
often brings a job offer from 
model agency or even gets the girl into 
the movie circuit. 25,000 
are not uncommon at a beach 
party. 


does 


some 


Crowds of 
“Pic” 


® Sensational? Bad? 

Young people get not only entertain- 
ing things to read but also something 
to challenge their imagination. The 
paper asks them to help trace missing 
persons. The paper publishes the pic 
ture and information and lets its read- 
ers find the person. With its vast read- 
ership, estimated at one third the read- 
ing population of England, the “Pic” 
usually gets its man and then passes 
the praise on to the readers: “Well 
Done Tecs! Pic detectives triumphed 
again last week—in double quick time. 
Forty-eight hours after his picture was 
published last Sunday, Anthony Ward, 
12, missing 5 weeks, was back with 
his parents. . Well Done, Tecs!” 
While catering to the “young at 
heart” the “Pic” also has another in- 
teresting sales pitch: It’s a “companion” 
paper. 

“People in England are a newspaper 
reading public,” Valdar says, “And on 
Sunday they usually buy more than 
one paper. We try to make the “Pic” 
a little different so they'll make it their 
second paper.” 

To test this premise, I watched the 
news stands. Time and time again peo- 
ple would say: “Give me an Observor 
and a Pic” or “I'll have a Times and a 
Pic.” Regardless of the first paper men- 
tioned, “. and a ‘Pic’” became a 
standard comment of two thirds of 
the buyers I watched—if they didn’t 
begin with “I'll have a ‘Pic’ and. . .” 


@ I’m not so sure I know what “sensa- 
tional” is, whether the Pictorial is sen- 
sational or not, nor whether it’s good or 
bad. But my own opinion changed from 
horror to respect for the paper after 
three months of regular reading and 
watching it operate. In the future I'll 
try to keep my nose on a level before 
judging a newspaper I haven't lived 
with. 
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San Diego 


Convention Acclaimed by 


Many as Best in Fraternity's History 


Delegates Vote 70-24 to Abolish Associate Memberships 
and Prohibit Initiation of Men Not Active in Journalism 

What history writes about the full significance of the 49th Anniversary 
Convention of Sigma Delta Chi, only time will tell. But from the stand 
point of activity, interest, enthusiasm, attendance and program, the four 
day session at the U. S. Grant Hotel in San Diego proved to be a mem 
orable occasion for officers, delegates and members attending. 


President Cavagnaro Traces 
Growth and Stature of SDX 


With President Robert Cavagnaro 
leading off with his “State of the 
Union” message, delegates and 
members at the first official session 
of the convention heard a series of 
reports on the important continu 
ing activities of the fraternity dur 
ing 1958. 


Excepting the treasurer’s report, where 
a degree of pessimism was evident, all 
officers and committee chairmen reported 
significant progress in the several under- 
graduate and professional areas of fra- 
ternity interest 

President Cavagnaro said, “We have 
concluded a year in which the Fraternity 
has grown in stature and purpose, both 
for its members and the general public.” 
He cited the accomplishments of the 
Freedom of Information Committee and 
the special Membership Eligibility Com 
mittee as examples of fraternity activity 
that elicited membership-wide response, 
indicating a wide interest among Sigma 
Delta Chi members in some of the major 
problems of journalism and of the frater- 
nity. 


MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY Chairman Bernard Kilgore 
(left}, Alden Waite (center), past national president, and 
Earl English, dean of the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism pose at the Kona Kai Club. 


SDX NEWS for January, 1959 


From the sampling of the first hors 
d’oeuvre at the Kona Kai Club by an un- 
identified undergraduate Wednesday 
night, November 19, to the final adjourn- 
ment by newly-elected President James 
Byron 72 hours later, the convention 
covered a wide range of professional and 
fraternity subjects and still left a few 
moments for entertainment and sport 

The specific items of fraternity busi 
ness accomplished, combined with the in 
terest and enthusiasm of everyone on 
hand, indicated the entire membership 
is well prepared for its climactic 50th 
Anniversary Convention at the Claypool 
Hotel in Indianapolis, November 11-14, 
1959. 

At the final business session Saturday 
morning, the delegates made several im 
portant decisions: 

(1) Amendments to the fraternity by 
laws were adopted that 


abolish the 





classification of Associate membership, 
affirm the professional membership sta 
tus of all present members except un 
dergraduates, and clarify and tighten up 
the standards of eligibility of new mem 
bers. The amendments place on an equal 
-professional—basis, all present mem 
bers who are not undergraduates regard 
less of their current occupations. At the 
same time, they prohibit initiation of 
men not actively engaged in journalism 
as re-defined by the amendments. In 
effect, the new definition bars such ac 
tivities as public relations and house or- 
gan industrial editing. The changes in 
the by-laws resulted from a report and 
specific proposals made by a special com 
mittee under the chairmanship of Ber 
nard Kilgore of the Wall Street Journal 
Following the 70-24 vote in favor of the 
amendments (a two-thirds majority of 
those voting was needed), the Kansas 





UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI luncheon speaker George 
W. Healy Jr., right, makes a point which seems to be en- 
joyed by Edward Lindsay, left, editor of the Lindsay- 


Schaub newspapers, and Tom Eblen, center, Univ. of Mo. 
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JIMMY DURANTE entertained over 
500 members and guests at the Cali- 
ente Turf Club dinner in Mexico. 


City Professional Chapter delegate pro 
referendum that if accepted 
would have permitted initiation of pub 
lic relations men with five or more years 
of news experience. The effort to submit 
these additional amendments to vote of 
individual was tabled by a 
majority 

(2) Three outstanding journalists were 
elected Fellows of Sigma Delta Chi. The 
men whose outstanding contributions to 
journalism thus honored are: J. N. 
Heiskell, president and editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Ark., who 
was commended for his “forthright edi 
torial stand during the school crisis in 
Little Rock in support of law and 
order.” Eric Sevareid, chief of the CBS 
Washington news staff of CBS for his 
distinguished commentaries over the 
national and international af 
fairs and brilliance of his depth of re 
porting and analysis”; and William M. 
Kiplinger, editor of the Kiplinger Wash- 
ington Letter and of Changing Times 
magazine, “a professional journalist for 
46 years from Associated Press re- 
porter to editor and originator of 
the newsletter.” 

(3) Edward Wyllis Scripps and the 
Cleveland Press were designated as the 
1959 Historic Site in Journalism. Scripps, 
founder of the present-day Scripps-How 


posed a 


chapters 
vote 


years on 
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ard chain, United Press International and 
other journalistic organizations, is the 
grandfather of E. W. Scripps II, who 
was elected vice-president in charge of 
expansion at the convention. 

(4) A _ resolution was unanimously 
adopted urging support for freedom of 
information measures that will come be 
fore Congress in 1959. Governmental sec 
recy, said the resolution, “constitutes 
abridgement of the American inherent 
right to know and is a roadblock to the 
free flow of information. Supporters of 
freedom abroad look to the United States 
for encouragement in nurturing the dem 
ocratic process, of which freedom of in 
formation is the life blood.” (Note: Part 
1 of the SDX FOI committee report un- 
der Chairman V. M. Newton, Jr., ap 
peared in the December issue of Sigma 
Delta Chi News, and Part 2 elsewhere in 
this issue). 

(5) New undergraduate chapters were 
approved at North Carolina University, 
Chapel Hill; Texas Tech, Lubbock; Du 
quesne University, Pittsburgh; New 
York City; and Bradley University, Pe 
oria, Ill. 

(6) Approval was voted for a series 
of proposed by-law amendments that 
would provide the essential machinery 
for establishment of international chap 
ters of the fraternity. The proposed 
amendments, which now go to the in 
dividual chapters for approval, were 
part of the report and recommendations 
by the Committee on International Ex 
pansion headed by Mason R. Smith of 
the Gouverneur, N. Y. Tribune Press. 

(7) Without dissent—even from Flori 
dans—a resolution was approved prais 
ing San Diego and “the justly 
publicized state of California.” 


Top Entertainment 
Pleases Delegates 


Though the meeting schedule of the 
San Diego convention was loaded with 


over 


top-drawer professional programs, the 
delegates, members and guests were 
nonetheless provided with several op- 


portunities for relaxation and entertain- 
ment. 





Able assistance to the editor in pro- 
viding the news accounts of the San 
Diego convention was provided by James 
R. Brooks, Chicago Professional Chapter, 
who headed a committee consisting of 
William McKenzie, University of Colo- 
rado; Karl Litzenberg, University of 
Michigan; Gary Smith, Oklahoma State 
University; Mel Bloom, Northwestern 
University; William Lemons, San Diego 
State College; and Tony Marcin of the 
Chicago Tribune. 

The Sigma Delta Chi News is also en- 
debted to Stan Griffen of the San Diego 
Union and his photographers Ted Lau, 
Ed Neil and Roy Robinson for providing 
the excellent picture coverage. 

The editor wishes to thank each of 
these men for their excellent aid and 
cooperation. 











At the Wednesday session of the 
Executive Council, New York City 
was selected as the site for the fra- 
ternity’s 1960 national convention. The 
dates are November 30-December 3, 
with the hotel yet to be named. 











Kilgore Was Here 





Chapters Approve 
Eligibility Report 


Most significant vote of the delegates 
to the San Diego convention was that 
on the Kilgore Committee’s amendments. 
Proposed initially by the special com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Ber- 
nard Kilgore, the amendments change 
the fraternity by-laws to bar public re- 
lations men and industrial editors while 
abolishing the associate membership clas- 
sification. Through initiative taken by 
five chapters (Chicago, Colorado Profes- 
sional, Univ. of Colorado, North Dakota 
Professional and Univ. of North Dakota), 
the amendments came before the con- 
vention for action at the final business 
session Saturday morning. 

To achieve the changes, it was neces- 
sary that two-thirds of the delegates 
voting be in favor of the amendments. 
The vote was 70 for, 24 against. Here's 
how the individual chapters voted 


YES 
Professional Chapters 


Atlanta, Austin, Central Illinois, Chicago, 
Colorado, Detroit, Florida West Coast, Fort 
Worth, Greater Miami, Jackson (Miss.), Los 
Angeles, Mid-Missouri, Milwaukee, Minneso- 
ta, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New 
York, North Dakota, Northern California, 
Northwest Ohio, Oklahoma, Portland, San 
Diego, Seattle, South Dakota, Southern Illi- 
nois, Tri-State (Pittsburgh), Utah, Valley of 
the Sun (Phoenix), Washington, D. C. and 


West Texas 
Undergraduate Chapters 


American University, Boston University, 
University of California, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, University .of Colora- 
do, DePauw University, University of Geor- 
gia, University of Idaho, University of Illi- 
nois, Indiana University, University of Iowa, 
Iowa State College, University of Kansas 
Kansas State College, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, University of Maryland, Michigan 
State University, University of Michigan, 
University of Minnesota, University of Mis- 
souri, Montana State University, University of 
Nebraska, University of Nevada, University of 
New Mexico, University of North Dakota, 
Oklahoma State University, Oregon State Col- 
lege, San Diego State College, San Jose State 
College, South Dakota State College, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Southern Illinois 
University, Syracuse University, University of 
Tennessee, University of Utah, University of 
Washington, Washington State College, and 
University of Wisconsin. 


AGAINST 
Professional Chapters 


Akron, Dallas, Illinois Valley, Indiana, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, San Antonio, and Texas 
Gulf Coast. 


Undergraduate Chapters 


University of Alabama, University of Flor- 
ida, Grinnell College, University of Houston, 
University of Kentucky, Marquette Univer- 
sity, North Texas State College, Northwestern 
University, Ohio University, University of 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania State University, 
Purdue University, Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College, Southern Methodist University, 
Temple University, and Texas A&M College. 
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Speakers Spark Convention 


With Wide Variety of Subjects 


Serious, professional and enlight 
ening, the non-business sessions of 
the San Diego convention made 
major contributions to the mem- 
bers’ knowledge and awareness of 
current U. S. and world problems 
as well as of specific problems in 
journalism. 


Leading-off the list of some 16 speakers 
on a wide variety of topics of interest 
was Earl F. English, dean of the Univer 
sity of Missouri School of Journalism, 
who spoke at the initial luncheon ses 
sion Thursday, November 20. In honor 
of its Golden Anniversary celebration, 
the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism was host for this session. 

Following a welcome by San Diego 
Mayor Charles Dail, who gave a brief 
summary of the growth of San Diego 
through the years and presented keys 
to the city to several of the prominent 
men present at the convention, Dean 
English said that the main objective of 
the University of Missouri’s anniversary 
program is to promote interest in jour 
nalism among young people and to pro 
vide better journalistic understanding 
to the public. He told how the University 
is conducting a highly developed pro 
gram of speakers, forums and press con- 
ferences both for the University and the 
public. 

Dean English concluded his remarks 
with a presentation of a certificate of 
appreciation to Sigma Delta Chi, which 
was accepted by President Robert J. 
Cavagnaro. 

On the same Thursday luncheon pro 
gram was George W. Healy, editor of the 
New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune, 1946 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, and cur 
rent president of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors 

Speaking on the change im metropoli 
tan newspapers, Mr. Healy said that 
there are 10 cities in the U. S. of over 
100,000 people that have only one news- 
paper. He added that there are 66 cities 
over 100,000 that have a morning and 
an afternoon newspaper, but that many 
of these papers are owned by the same 
company. 

The present trend, he said, is towards 





Pope 
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fewer large newspapers and to more 
smaller specialized ones. This trend to- 
ward fewer, but better metropolitan 
newspapers is due to the objectivity of 
the modern newspaper. He said that un- 
like newspapers of the past, modern pub- 
lications are designated as Independent, 
Independent-Republican, or Independent- 
Democratic, rather than leaning heavily 
toward one side. One of the main rea- 
sons for this change, he said, is that 
radio and television (through paid politi- 
cal announcements) have relieved news- 
papers of much of the responsibility of 
serving the party or faction of its choice. 
Thus relieved of a great deal of the po- 
litical responsibility it once had, the 
modern newspaper can now devote more 
time to teaching its public about eco 


nomics, sociology, science, and other 
things than politics. 
Mr. Healy stated that much of the 


public, unfortunately, thinks newspapers 
are only commercial properties whose 
owners desire only to make money and 
not to necessarily serve the public. In 
the battle for American liberties and the 
American way of life, he said, the fight 
belongs not only to the newspapers, but 
to the people, and the two must work 
closely together to achieve the proper 
accomplishments. 

He said in conclusion that there are 
as many opportunities for young news 
papermen now as there were when he 
started his newspaper career and he en- 
couraged the young prospective jour 
nalists attending the convention to make 
it their interest and profession. 

During the afternoon a five-man panel 
of newsmen from the Mid-West, Rocky 
Mountain and Far West discussed can- 
didly and expertly the recent congres- 
sional elections as well as the 1960 presi- 
dential election. 

Moderated by James S. Pope, execu- 
tive editor of the Courier-Journal and 
Louisville Times, the panel included: 
Turner Catledge, managing editor of the 
New York Times; Larry Fanning, assist- 
ant executive editor of the Chicago Sun- 
Times; Palmer Hoyt, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Denver Post; Grant Hol 
comb, CBS television commentator; and 
Earl C. Behrens, political editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. 





Fanning Catledge 





% 


CONVENTION DELEGATES heard 
Major General Engene P. Mussett, 
right, at the dinner sponsored by the 
aircraft industry. Here, he approves 
of Bob Cavagnaro's latest story. 





DURING A MOMENT of relaxation 
and reading, the photographer snapped 
Washington Star Editor Benjamin M. 
McKelway who was the banquet speak- 
er. 


Holcomb 


Behrens 
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Presenting the minority, and thus per 
haps most newsworthy opinion was Mr. 
Hoyt. He predicted a 1960 Republican 
victory, while the other four panelists 
hotly disputed his predictions. 

The bomber and the missile combined 
as a common weapon system shows 
great promise for future offensive op 
erations, an Air Force general told the 
convention at the dinner meeting Thurs 
day night. Maj. Gen. Eugene P. Mussett, 
a training commander from Lowry Air 
Force Base, Colo., said the merger would 
produce a bomber capable of launching 
air-to-surface missiles. 

“Improvement of such missiles and 
the development of long-range aircraft 
such as the nuclear bomber would en 
able us to conduct constant patrols over 
the seas or friendly territory and to 
launch a retaliatory attack on a mo 
ment’s notice deep within an enemy 
country,” the general stated. 

He also pointed out there still is no 
absolutely effective defense available for 
use enemy intercontinental bal 
listic missiles with nuclear warheads. 

San Diego’s four major aircraft plants 

Convair, Solar, Ryan, and Rohr—were 
hosts at dinner 

Sig Mickelson, vice president in charge 
of news and public affairs for the Co- 
Broadcasting System, was the 
Friday luncheon. Co 
affair were the three 
major broadcast networks—ABC, CBS 
and NBC—and three local area stations 

KFSD, KFMB and XETV, San Diego 
and XETV, Tijuana. 

Mr. Mickelson emphasized that Sigma 
Delta Chi is the only organization which 
combines representatives of all media 
under one roof. This, he said, gives the 
fraternity a unique opportunity to see 
that the public gets the information it 
needs 

Combatting Canon 35, for example, is 
not as important as conveying informa 
tion on issues like Soviet strenzth, mis 
siles, and the true effects of radiation, 
according to the network news execu 
tive 

“The possibility of a decline in our 
whole way of life,” he said, “means we 
should stop our pious platitudes and di 


against 


lumbia 
speaker at the 


sponsors of this 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL held an all day session on 
Wednesday. Shown here, clockwise, are: Past President 
Neal Von Sooy, Office Manager Shirley Lee (standing), 
Bill Ray, Walter Burroughs, James Byron (hidden), Edward 
Scripps Il, Buren McCormack (partly visable), Robert 
Cavagnaro, Council Chairman Sol Taishoff, Vic Bluedorn 
(standing), Edward Lindsay, Robert Root, Burton Marvin, 
Univ. of Idaho delegates James Golden and Bruce Wen- 
dle, V. M. Newton Jr., and Robert White II. 


ENJOYING THE KONA KAI club reception and good 
conversation are Hal O'Flaherty, left, Mrs. O'Flaherty, 


Hugh Baille and friend. 


GETTING THEIR registration badges at the U. S. Grant 
Hotel are, left to right: Gayle McNutt, Texas A&M; F. Lee 
Stegemeyer, Univ. of Alabama; Joel L. Priest Jr., director 
of press-radio-tv relations of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
Salt Lake City. Grace Hague, right, of the San Diego Con- 


vention bureau pins the badge. 
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The 1959 National Theme of Sigma 
Delta Chi, adopted by a previous 
convention (1957), is “To Another 
50 Years of Talent, Energy, and 
Truth,” reflecting the 50th Anniver- 
sary of the fraternity. At the San 


Diego convention, the National 
Theme Committee proposed for 
1960: “Pursue Truth, Excel in Its 


Use.” This will be subject to ac- 
ceptance by the 1959 convention in 
Indianapolis. 





rect our efforts along really significant 
channels.” 

Mickelson cited the refusal of Cali 
fornia newspapermen to hold joint news 
conferences with broadcast newsmen as 
an example of “adolescent squabbling.” 
He said that SDX should help make 
sure that the electronic media send well 
informed, qualified newsmen to these 
sessions. Defending his own medium, 
Mickelson said that broadcasting “is de- 
veloping unique techniques” of news re- 
porting and analyzing. 

“Only a network distributes the prod 
uct of our profession (news) directly 
to the consumer.” 

Conceding that a great deal of broad 
cast news is “less profoundly philosoph- 
ical than print,” Mickelson hastened to 
add that news on the air is not meant 
to serve the same purpose as news in 
print. 

At the first of two afternoon sessions 
that followed, journalistic problems and 
opportunities in Alaska and Hawaii were 
discussed by representatives of news 
papers from the new 49th state and the 
potential 50th state. 

Development of Alaska will take a 
long time, said Robert B. Atwood, edi 
tor and publisher of the Anchorage Dai- 
ly Times. 

“After 91 years as a territory, sud- 
denly Alaska has sovereignity, with all 
its problems and tremendous opportu- 


nity. We need people; we need leaders,” 
Atwood told the forum, which was mod 
erated by Robert L. White II, co-editor 
(Mo.) 


and copublisher of the Mexico 


Ledger. 









Although the 49th state now offers 
limited opportunities in journalism, with 
but 5 dailies, 15 weeklies and some 20 
radio and television stations, Atwood 
said the anticipated growth of Alaska 
would open new frontiers for journalists. 
“The field is wide open. And there’s no 
place in the world where there is more 
reward for a journalist, or a greater 
challenge to him. Young men won’t grow 
old waiting for opportunity in Alaska.” 

William Ewing, managing editor of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, told the conven 
tion that Hawaii’s rapid development has 
resulted because people of all races feel 
they can work together and progress. 
They know they will not be discrim- 
inated against economically. 

“Hawaii's great contribution to the 
U. S., and to the world, is that it has 
shown that people of different races can 
live together and work together.” 

Ewing said that Hawaii is feeling rath- 
er smug about statehood. “They believe 
the United States will have to grant 
them statehood soon,” said Ewing, par 
ticularly since the territory of Hawaii 
now pays more federal taxes than 10 or 
12 states. “This is taxation without rep- 
resentation, the same issues on which 
the Revolutionary War was fought,” he 
declared. 

Next came a debate between V. M. 
“Red” Newton, managing editor of the 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, and Joseph A. 
Ball, Long Beach, Calif., attorney, on 
the subject of Canon 35—the part of the 
American Bar Association’s code of eth 
ics that bans photography in courts 
while they are in session. 

Mr. Newton, a member of the execu- 
tive council who was later elected a 
vice president of the Sigma Delta Chi, 
has been chairman of the SDX Freedom 
of Information Committee for several 
years. 

Mr. Ball, representing the viewpoint 
of the ABA, is a past president of the 
California bar. 

In scoring the bar association dictate 
that pictures cannot be taken in courts 
while they are in session, Newton said: 
“Our American courts belong to the 
American people who pay all the salaries 
and all the expenses in the administra 
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OPENING SESSION AT THE U. S. GRANT HOTEL 




























tion of the people’s justice. They do not 
belong to the lawyer.” 

Upholding Canon 35, Mr. Ball said 
that attorneys were not dictating to the 
courts, and that the code of this had, 
in fact, been upheld by the judges them 
selves in most courts. He admitted, how- 
ever, that recent scientific advances in 
photography removed the objectionable 
aspects which caused the canon to be 
enacted in 1937. 

A bus ride and a short ferry boat 
trip brought the delegates and members 
from the U. S. Grant Hotel to the air 
craft carrier Kearsarge moored at North 
Island in San Diego Bay. 

Following a cafeteria-style lunch in 
one of the ship’s huge aircraft hangars, 
Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, chief of naval 
operations, spoke to the SDX delegates 
and members. He was introduced by 
James S. Copley, convention chairman 
and chairman of The Copley Press, Inc., 
and president and publisher of the San 
Diego Union and Evening Tribune. 

Speaking on national defense and con 
ditions in the various trouble spots 
around the world, Admiral Burke hailed 
the “press corps” of the free world as an 
important part of the battle against world 
domination by Communism. 

“You the vanguard of this 
crusade, and your weapon is truth,” said 
the admiral 


are in 


Climaxing the four-day convention was 
the annual banquet Saturday evening, 
and by this time some 454 officers, dele 
gates, members and guests had registered 
for the 49th Anniversary Convention of 
Sigma Delta Chi. This accord 
fraternity records, establishes an 


number, 
ing to 
all-time high for convention attendance 

With chairman of the 
executive Robert Cavagnaro as 
evening’s program in 


newly-elected 
council, 


toastmaster, the 


cluded presentation of the professional 
chapter accomplishment award to the 
Atlanta, Ga., chapter and the annual 


presentation of the Wells Memorial Key 
for outstanding contributions to the fra 
ternity. 


The key—highest honor the frater 
nity can present to one of its members 
went to Mason R. Smith, editor and 
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THE OPENING LUNCHEON was 
sponsored by the University of Missou- 
ri's School of Journalism as one of its 
many events being held during the 
year in commemoration of the school’s 
fiftieth anniversary. George W. Healy 
Jr. was the speaker. 


SIGMA DELTA CHI got a challenge 
to lead the freedom of information 
battle from Sig Mickelson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of news of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. He spoke at 
the Friday luncheon sponsored by ABC, 
CBS, NBC and local stations KFSD, 
KFMB, XETV and XETV in Tijuana. 


V. M. NEWTON JR. charged the 
American Bar Assn. with interference 
in the operation of the nation's courts. 
Opposing him in a debate over Canon 
35 was Joseph A. Ball, a Long Beach 
attorney. 

















OPENING SESSION AT THE U. S. GRANT HOTEL 


publisher of the Gouverneur (N. Y.), 
Tribune Press 

In presenting the key, V. M. Newton, 
Jr., chairman of the honor awards com 
mittee, paid tribute to Mr. Smith’s many 
years of work on behalf of the fraternity, 
particularly his member of 
the Executive Council, national presi 
dent chairman of the Council 

Mr. Newton also took special note of 
Mr. Smith’s special work in the past 
few years in spearheading the move to 
international chapters of the 


service as 


and 


establish 


Sigma Delta Chi. As chairman of the 
fraternity’s special committee on In 
ternational Expansion, Mr. Smith had 
earlier in the convention made a com 
plete report on the progress of this 
activity 

Final guest speaker to come before 
the convention was Benjamin M. Mc 
Kelway, editor of the Washington Star 
and president of the Associated Press 


He said that freedom of the press in 
the United States would be endangered 
by attempts to enforce a code of 
duct for Not so 
British, Mr 


con 
fortunate 
McKelway 


newspapers 
have been the 


pointed out 


PAST PRESIDENT'S breakfast finds fourteen in attend- 
ance, including two quests. Clockwise they are: Carl Mil- 
ler, Neal Van Sooy, Walter Humphrey, Charles C. Clay- 
ton, John McClelland Jr., Roy French, Sol Taishoff (presid- 


“About 10 years ago the idea of some 
sort of compliance with a code of con 
duct by newspapers was revived, both 
in the United States and in Great Bri 
tain.” In the United States Mr. McKel 
way recalled that a report was prepared 
by the Commission of Freedom of the 
Press. It concluded that something 
should be done about the abuses and 
irresponsibilities of the press, or free 
dom of the press would go out the win 
dow 

The speaker pointed out that nothing 
was done about this report, which was 
prepared under the chairmanship of 
Robert M. Hutchins, former president 
of the University of Chicago. 

Mr. McKelway told how in Great Bri 
tain, the General Council of the Press 
was formed about the same time. This 
council, if it deems a complaint against 
a newspaper valid, issues a statement 
admonishing the paper. This is published 
widely in newspapers, including the one 
found guilty of the offense. 

“We are fortunate in this country to 
have avoided such well intentioned but 
highly dangerous attempts at press reg 
ulation,” the Washington editor said. 
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Co-incidental but appropriate . . . 


The president of Sigma Delta Chi 
during the fraternity’s 25th anni- 
versary year was Walter R. Hum- 
phrey, now editor of the Ft. Worth, 
Texas, Press but then (1934) with 
the Temple, Texas, Daily Telegram. 

As SDX celebrates its 50th anni- 
versary year, the president is James 
A. Byron, another Texan, and also 
a Ft. Worth man. Mr. Byron, news 
director of WBAP AM-TV in that 
city, is the first full-time broadcast 
newsman elected president of the fra- 
ternity. 





“One have 
that newspapermen 
through their organizations, are increas 
ingly of the 
companying press freedom; responsibil 


reason we avoided it is 


our themselves, 


aware responsibilities ac 
ities which are being self-assumed rather 
than imposed by some constituted author 
ity.” 


ing), Mason Rossiter Smith, Palmer Hoyt, Robert J. 
Cavagnaro, Luther Huston, Alden C. Waite, James C. 
Kiper, former executive secretary, and Vic Bluedorn, execu- 
tive director, who were guests of the group. 


ABOARD THE CARRIER Kearsarge following Satur- 
day's luncheon, left to right, are: Lt. Joseph Metcalf, 

tbh Renick, Adm. Arleigh Burke, James S. Copley and 
Capt. Ralph E. Styles. 
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Undergraduate Chapters Discuss 


Ways and Means 


Iowa State Chapter reported in the 
undergraduate chapter meeting Friday 
that it held a reserve fund of $155.00 in 
its treasury. The Iowa State delegate 
said his chapter’s main source of revenue 
came from publishing a humor mag 
azine, the Green Gander. 

It costs the chapter $1200 to print 5000 
copies. They charged $65 a page for na 
tional advertising and $50 a page for 
local advertising. The rest of the revenue 
comes from the price students pay for 
the magazine 

The chapter also makes money from 
the sale of a small general interest mag 
azine, Campus Sketches. 

The chapter uses its money to award 
two $200 scholarships to journalism stu 
dents. It also offers an annual trophy to 
a newspaper in Iowa which has rendered 
outstanding service to agriculture. 

The Oregon State Chapter delegate 
reported that his chapter made money 
from preparing and selling a student 
directory. This project is carried out in 
co-operation with Alpha Delta Sigma, the 
advertising fraternity and with Theta 
Sigma Phi, Journalism sorority. 

Profits are split four ways. One fourth 
of it goes to each of the three fraternities 
participating in the project, and the other 
fourth goes to the student governing 
body. 

The reason for splitting profits with the 
student governing body is so the groups 
will have insurance. If one year they 
should fail to sell enough directories to 
cover student government will 
make up the deficit 

Oregon State chapter also reported that 
it wrote and sold an April Fool’s issue 
of the student paper, Oregon Daily Ba 
rometer, which was called the Oregon 
Daily Thermometer when the special is 
sue was published. The cost of publish 
ing the paper was $200. The chapter 
made $50 on it 


costs, 


PARTICIPATING IN Alaska-Hawaii panel are, from left, 
Robert B. Atwood, Anchorage Daily Times editor, Robert 
M. White Il of the Mexico, Mo., Ledger, and William 


Ewing, of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


THE COUNCIL of Undergraduate Chapter Advisers 
squeeze in a meeting during breakfast. Clockwise advisers 
and guest are: Fred Coonradt (S. Cal.), Ken Stewart, 
(Mich.), Richard Hildwein (Ill.}, Gordon Greb (San Jose), 
William Gould (San Jose), M. Neff Smart (Utah), John P. 


to Make Money 


The Oklahoma State chapter reported 
that it had sponsored a varsity revue 
show for many years which was a good 
moneymaker for the group. 

Kentucky University chapter prepared 
a desk blotter which was given to stu 
dents. It had telephone numbers of fra 
ternities, sororities and dorms printed in 
the center. The profit of $150 came from 
the sale of advertising around the edges 
of the blotter. 

Also, Kentucky U. chapter sold a local 
department store on running an ad in 
the student paper which had a sample 
of cloth on it the store was selling. The 
members earned $100 for sticking cloth 
samples on the store’s ad in 8,000 copies 
of the paper. 

The Kentucky delegate reported that 
he thought this was too much to charge, 
and said his chapter would probably cut 
its price to about $50 if it could sell the 
store on running a cloth sample ad next 
year. 

The delegate from the University of 
Colorado chapter introduced a project 
which his chapter had used to raise 
money. The University of Colorado group 
took black and white photographs of 
house decorations built by the frater 
nities and sororities for Homecoming. 

Developing of film and printing of the 
picture orders was done by the chapter 
members. A few days after Homecom 
ing, a sign-up list with a sample print 
was placed in each Greek house. 

Prices were $.50 for each 5 x 7 print, 
and $.85 for each 8 x 10 print. The chap 
ter sold 199 5 x 7 prints and two 8 x 10’s 
Total revenue was $101.20. 

The second undergraduate panel dis 
cussed chapter programs. The delegate 
from the University of Nebraska said his 
chapter presented two initiation banquets 
each year. The chapter also put up $50.00 
and $100.00 for research on suppres- 


Norman (Mo.), Burton Marvin -— presiding, Floyd Arpan 
(Northwestern), Maynard Hic f 
(San Diego St.), De Wayne Johnson (San Diego St.), Al Hig- 





























LUNCHEON AT Bali Hai was en- 
joyed by the ladies which included 
this foursome, left to right: Mrs. Bob 
Butz, Denver; Mrs. John Doohan, Kan- 
sas City; Mrs. Al Dopking, St. Louis; 
and Mrs. Robert J. Mathes, Peru, Ind. 


sion of information at the county level, 
in line with the Fraternity’s 1957-58 
theme, “Fight Secrecy, Inform the Peo 
ple.” 

The Nebraska chapter delegate report 
ed that his group presented plaques to 
outstanding student journalists. They al 
so sold the fraternities at Nebraska into 
hiring SDX to prepare a rush booklet 
for the Interfraternity Council. Each fra 
ternity got four pages of written material 
on its group and a picture of its house. 
This was also money-raising project for 
the NU chapter. 

Mr. Cavagnaro also frankly indicated 
his disappointment in the members’ 
reaction to an experimental program to 
aid graduating college seniors in obtain 
ing positions in journalism. A “free ad” 


s (Wash. St.), James Ju 


ian 


ginbotham (Nevada), Clif Weigle (Stanford) and Vic Blue- 





dorn (SDX Headquarters). 


















THE COMMITTEE shown here is look 


“A 
ing for a theme f 


or the Fraternity for 1960. "Pursue Truth—Excel in Its Use" was 


the favorite of these committeemen: (clockwise) Robert M. White Il (Mid-Missouri), Harold Smeling (American Univ.), 
Donald Marks (Temple Univ.), Buren McCormack (New York City), William Byers (Austin), Chairman Ed Thomas (At- 
lanta), Robert J. Wall (Indiana Univ.), William Little (Illinois Valley), Gordon Bjerke (Nebraska), and Robert Butz (Colo- 


rado). 
service was offered through the pages of 
Sigma Delta Chi News, and Mr. Cavagn- 
aro reported that only a small number of 
those eligible used the 
“Nonetheless,” he said, “while the net 
results of the experiment were disap 
pointing, all of the young men who re 


service 


sponded agreed it was a good idea, and 
I am recommending to my successor that 
the employment aid program be 
tinued that it receive prominent 
promotion in the Sigma Delta Chi News.” 

Another important report from 
Charl C. Clayton, chairman of the 
50th Anniversary and pro 
fessor of journalism at Southern Illinois 
University. He reviewed the five-year 
effort of the committee, and among the 
accomplishments reported wer: 

(1) Completion of the “History of 
Sigma Delta Chi the hands of 
the publisher, this 350-page book will be 
unveiled in April, during the observance 
of Founders Month 

(2) Arrangements for a Commemora 
ued by the Post Office 
Department to honor the 50th Anniver 
of the Fraternity 


con 
and 


came 


Committee 


Now in 


tive stamp to be is; 


sary 

(3) Preparation of a complete guide 
for professional chapter observance of 
the Anniversary 

In addition, Mr. Clayton reported that 
work is progressing on the anniversary 
convention planning, a special television 
program, 
new code of ethics 

Robert Root, professor of journalism 
at Syracuse University and a member of 
the Executive Council, reported on the 
work of the Undergraduate Chapter Pro 
gram Committee, of which he was chair 
man. He pointed out 


anniversary publicity, and a 


several areas of 
past success in undergraduate program 
work 
tional 


and in the report suggested addi 


means by which undergraduate 


chapters could enhance their programs 
The complete report was made available 
to each delegate for use, and additional 


copies are available from the national 


office 
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Likewise, the professional chapter pro 
gram report was given each delegate. En- 
compassed in this report, written by Com- 
mittee Chairman Don Carter of Atlanta 
and presented by Ralph Renick of Miami, 
was a thorough analysis of the major pro 
gram problems confronting professional 
chapters of the fraternity. Specific ex 
amples and case histories showing how 
various their 
programs were inciuded in the report 


chapters can improve 

The vice president in charge of pro 
fessional chapter affairs, James A. Byron, 
reported on the status of the professional 
membership in the fraternity. He traced 
the history of a program to consolidate 
and strengthen the structure of Sigma 
Delta Chi by means of a realistic ap 
proach to maintenance of membership 
dues. Since the program was started in 
1953, Byron reported, 9,949 members 
delinquent in their dues for three con 
secutive years were dropped. Most signi 
ficant, Mr. Byron said, was the total of 
11,816 memkers now in good standing 
paid up through 1958. This compares to 
11,055 for the time in 1957 

“This net gain over the previous years 
of 761 (part of) the 
for an optimistic forecast for the future 
of our fraternity whose strength and 
soundness lies in active rather than total 
number of members enrolled over a pro 
tracted period 

In addition to reporting on the in 
creased professional chapter response to 
the vice-president’s request for full and 
complete information concerning profes 
sional and other items of 
fraternity business, Mr. Byron told of 
a widespread interest on the part of 
professional chapter work in carrying 
out the twin themes of 1958—“Seek 
Talent—Nurture It,” and “Fight Secrecy, 
Inform the People.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Byron listed 14 
specific recommendations to professional 
chapters that would improve their ef 
ficiency, effect and total worth. Each 


same 


members is basis 


nominees 


professional delegate was provided with 
a copy of these recommendations. 

Vice-President in Charge of Under- 
graduate Chapter Affairs, Burton W. 
Marvin, dean of the William White School 
of Journalism at the University of Kan- 
sas, reported on the increasing impor- 
tance attached to co-operation between 
undergraduate and professional chapter: 
He also underlined the importance of the 
undergraduate chapter contact work that 
had been done—and should continue to 
be done—by state chairmen. 

The delegates also heard a compre 
hensive report from the committee ap 
pointed to study revision of the ritual 
Erle Ross of Steel Magazine, Chicago, 
was chairman of the committee, and in 
his absence, committee member Ira W. 
Cole, Dean of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University, pre- 
sented the report. 

The suggested changes were referred 
to the individual chapters for their con 
sideration—and use if so desired—and 
they will be voted on at the 1959 con 
vention 

V. M. Newton Jr., chairman of the 
Sigma Delta Chi Committee for the 
Advancement of Freedom of Information, 
outlined the extensive activities of his 
committee during 1958. 

The report by the fraternity treasurer, 
Buren McCormack of the Wall Street 
Journal, revealed that for the fiscal year 
ended July 31, 1958, the fraternity oper 
ated “in the red.” Though a healthy re 
serve of $77,208.78 remains on hand, the 
report nonetheless showed a net oper- 
ating loss of $11,338.18. Part of this was 
attributed to non-recurring expenditures 
approved by the executive council, Mr. 
McCormack said. 

Relative to this condition, Sol Taishoff, 
reporting to the convention as chairman 
of the Executive Council, said that a 
special financial committee had been set 
up to study the fiscal situation of the 
fraternity and report at a later date to 
the Council. 
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Ia. State, Ohio Univ. 
Lead in Honors 


Iowa State College and Ohio Univer- 
sity walked off with top honors at the 
49th anniversary SDX convention. Win- 
ner of the 1958 Beckman Chapter Effi- 
ciency Contest was Iowa State, with a 
total of 82 possible points out of 100. 
The Universities of Nevada and North 
Dakota followed in second and third 
places, respectively. The Ohio chapter 
won the Hogate Professional Achieve- 
ment Contest, totaling 96.67 per cent 
of its graduates working in journalism 
areas. Iowa State and the University of 
Minnesota followed closely, with 96.29 
and 94.12 per cent. 

Presentation of the awards was made 
Nov. 20 during the convention by Bur- 
ton W. Marvin, vice-president of under- 
graduate affairs. Plaques were awarded 
to the first place winners. 

The Tempo, University of Miami stu- 
dent magazine, was judged best in that 
division, followed by the Ivory Tower, of 
the University of Minnesota, and the 
Marquette Journal, of Marquette. Best 
student magazine article was “Nine Old 
Men,” written by Tom Gillies in the 
Marquette Journal. Mary Ann Dietrich’s 
“Science’s Crystal Ball” in the Ivory 
Tower placed second, and “State Or- 
phans Miss ‘Promise of Youth,’” writ- 
ten by Philip W. Schrader Jr., in the 
Ivory Tower was third. 

In the articles in “outside” publica- 
tions division, Jerry Petsche, Nebraska, 
placed first with “What Is Crime News” 
in the Nebraska Newspaper. Dayton Kel- 
ley’s “River Navigation in Texas” in the 
Progressive Farmer was second, and 
Marquette’s and Paul Salsini’s “Mar 
quette Students Take a Long Look at 
Medical History,” in The New Physician, 
was third. 

Sports story category winners were 
Jerry Graff and Deane Kingsbury, first 
place, of the Indiana Daily Student. Sec- 
ond was Greg Olds, in the Daily Texan, 
and third place winner was Dave But 
win in the Minnesota Daily. 

In the feature 
Weitzel’s series of stories on a trip ‘to 
Russia in the Daily Illini placed first. 
Roy Paris’ “A Voice With a Cause” in 
the Daily Texan placed second, and a 
story by Marilyn Cofiey in the Daily 
Nebraskan was third. 

News story awards went to the Mon- 
tana Kaimin, first; Miami Hurricane, sec- 
ond, and the Minnesota Daily, third. Ed- 
itorial division winners were the Ken- 
tucky Kernal, first; lowa State Daily, sec- 
ond, and the Daily Illini (University of 
Illinois), third. 

Winners in the 1958 Photographic Con- 
test were, in the spot news division, “I 
Won,” by T. K. Harvey, Louisiana State; 
sports, “The Winning Point,” by Mul 
loy Hope Ferrell, University of Miami; 
features, “End of Skid Row,” Svein 
Gilje, University of Washington, and 
scenic division, “Repetition,” entered by 
Morton Engelberg of the University of 
Illinois. 


story division, Pete 
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JAMES S. COPLEY, president-pub- 
lisher of the San Diego Union and the 
Evening Tribune speaks to the conven- 
tion at the opening session. Eugene 
Williams, seated, San Diego Profes- 
sional Chapter president and editor 
of the Tribune also welcomed the dele- 
gates. 


Atlanta Is Pick Among 
Professional Chapters 


Highest honor the fraternity each year 
can give to a professional chapter is the 
annual “Chapter Achievement Award,” 
recognizing the most all around profes- 
sional and proficient chapter. As in most 
previous years, the 1958 judging was 
close, and the top award went this time 
to the Atlanta, Ga., professional chapter. 
Second place was won by the Milwau- 
kee chapter, and Chicago was in third. 
A fourth place tie was shared by Kan- 
sas City and New York City, and Fort 
Worth came up fifth. 

For the second year in a row, the 
award committee failed to select a win- 
ner for another professional chapter 
award. This one was for contributions to 
THE QUILL. 

Here is a list of the past winners for 
both awards 


Accomplishment Award 


1948 Fort Worth 
1949 Fort Worth 
1950 Washington, 
1951 Milwaukee 
1952 Washington 
1953 Chicago 
1954 Chicago 
1955 Milwaukee 
1956 Washington, 
1957 Chicago 
1958 Atlanta 


QUILL Award 


1950 Greater Miami 
1951 New York City 
1952 Washington, D. C 
1953 Chicago 

1954 Chicago 

1955 Chicago 

1956 Louisville 

1957 No award 

1958 No award 


Professional Forum 
Features Activities 


Unique and successful chapter activ 
ities were discussed by professional 
chapter delegates in a meeting Friday 
morning (Nov. 21). The session was mod- 
erated by James A. Byron, 1958 vice 
president in charge of professional chap 
ter affairs. Discussions were grouped un 
der the 1957-1959 themes of Sigma Delta 
Chi: “Seek Talent and Nurture It,” 
“Fight Secrecy, Inform the People,” and 
“To Another 50 Years of Talent, Energy 
and Truth.” 

Walter Humphrey, Ft. Worth, de- 
scribed a scholarship and internship pro 
gram his chapter conducts to fulfill the 
“Seek Talent, Nurture It” theme. Ft. 
Worth also holds a day-long clinic for 
high school students and teachers, with 
chapter members all on hand to explain 
their tasks to those who are interested 
in the profession. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) professional chap- 
ter works closely with the University of 
Georgia undergraduate chapter, reported 
Ed Thomas. The chapters exchange 
speakers frequently; and students are 
invited to professional chapter meetings. 
The group also seeks to encourage high 
school students to enter journalism 
through an annual workshop which is 
attended by some 300 students; speakers 
and lecturers are provided to high 
schools by the chapter; high school news 
papers are evaluated and criticized; out- 
standing high school journalists are 
awarded plaques; and each year’s ac 
tivities are culminated by a dinner which 
is attended by high school and college 
students. 

A unique professional chapter activity 
was described by Sam Saran, delegate 
of the Chicago Professional Chapter 
Members of this chapter are serving as 
advisors to a Junior Achievement news 
paper publishing company sponsored by 
the chapter. Purpose of the project is to 
give youngsters in the 15-19 age bracket 
a first hand look at newspaper methods 
A group of 50 Chicago area youngsters 
will publish a paper, with a planned cir 
culation of 5,000 copies among mem- 
bers of some 350 other Junior Achieve 
ment companies in the Chicagoland area 
The youthful staff will cover news beats, 
sell advertising, sell subscriptions at 60 
cents per annum, and actually produce 
the entire newspaper. Advisers represent 
all four metropolitan Chicago dailies and 
the City News Bureau. They are Dan 
Friedlander, City News Bureau; Hal 
Bruno, Chicago American; Harry 
Schaudt, Chicago Daily News; Howell 
Jones, Chicago Sun Times, and Anthony 
Marcin, Chicago Tribune. 

Activities of the Akron 
chapter include an annual gridiron ban 
quet, a continuous scholarship program, 
and a speakers bureau which provides 
speakers to high school and community 
groups—according to Ben James, del- 
egate. 


professional 
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Report of the Advancement of 


Freedom of Information Committee 


(Government 1n the States 


This is the second part of the annual report of the Committee 
for Advancement of Freedom of Information. Part three will 


| “TH! 


LITTLE CHANGE IN FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


The re Was 
the lower levels of American Government during 1958 
Throughout the year newsmen were locked out of meet 


little change in freedom of information in 


ings of various governmental bodies as our public serv 
ants remained adamant in their great love for secret 
proce dir ES 

Occasionally there were such physical flareups as the 
case at Hawkinsville, Georgia, where a 52-year-old editor 
was beaten up by the chairman of the city commission 
for the great sin of writing an editorial against the 
secrecy of the commission. And occasionally our public 
servants made arrogant gestures to censor outright all 
news pertaining to them, as in the case of the Nebraska 
State Game Commission. 

Freedom of information matters figured in the lower 
courts on several occasions as a Bloomington, Indiana, 
circuit judge restrained newspapers from publishing a 
city annexation ordinance and the court clerk of Taylor 
County, Kentucky, barred reporters from the records of 
his office 

There were a host of such cases from Connecticut to 
Arizona, involving every strata of government in our 
land and too numerous to list in this report. In most 
cases, the secret government was permitted to develop 
through apathy of the newsmen. In its 1958 report, the 
Freedom of Information Committee of the Associated 
Press Managing Editors Association says: “Too many 
newsmen remain lethargic.” And your committee repeats 
the statement it made several years ago, that if every 
publisher, editor and newsman in our land should join 
wholeheartedly in the fight, we would have no problem 
of secret government. 

There was one state survey of freedom of information 
during the year. The North Carolina Associated Press 
News Council queried all the editors of the state and un- 
covered just about the same percentage of secret govern 
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be published in the February 1959 issue. 


ment as was revealed in 1957 in the State Le gislative 
survey of Massachusetts and Sigma Delta Chi surveys of 
Maine and Wisconsin. 

The North Carolina Council reported that “No cate 
gory of public or semi-public agency or group included 
in the survey maintains a completely open door policy 
throughout the state.” The survey disclosed secret pro 
ceedings in city and county commissions, school boards, 
governmental committees, hospital commissions and the 
University Board of Trustees. It concluded by stating: 
“There is a need for more work on the part of reporters 
and editors in covering all public affairs.” 


Il 
THE SIGMA DELTA CHI MODEL LAWS 


Throughout the year your committee promoted Sigma 
Delta Chi’s two model freedom of information laws for 
introduction in the various State Legislatures, which 
provide for (1) open records and (2) open meetings in 
government. 

These laws, of course, are not the cure-all for secret 
government since, after a number of years experience, 
your committee is convinced that there is no perfect way 
to persuade our public servants to conduct all of the 
people’s business in the open for all to see and hear. But 
they do give newsmen legal weapons in behalf of the 
American people’s inherent right to know. 

Twenty-nine states now have laws stipulating that the 
records of government must be open to the inspection 
of the citizen, and 18 states have laws for open meetings 
of governmental bodies. And your committee has noted 
that in those states there is far less abridgment of free- 
dom of information than in those States which do not have 
legal freedom of information guarantees. 

Your committee has written scores and scores of let- 
ters during 1958 to editors, Sigma Delta Chi leaders 
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and press associations of the various states in behalf of 
the model laws. All of these letters pointed out the 
following three key reasons why the American press 
should support them: 

1. To preserve free, open government in the cities, 
counties and states of free America. 

2. To protect free, open government in the States 
against the encroachment of Federal secrecy. The Fed- 
eral Government already has taken over the welfare 
business of the States and it is reaching a hungry hand 
for the highway, school and other matters of the people’s 
business in the States. And if there is any question about 
this Federal secrecy, let any newsman or State Legisla- 
tive Committee launch an investigation of welfare and 
your committee will guarantee a perfect case of frustra- 
tion. 

3. To build up public opinion at the grass roots of 
America from the Atlantic to the Pacific in behalf of 
free, open government so that it can be used as a mighty 
weapon against the curtain of secrecy now draped over 
Federal Government by the bureaucracy at Washington. 


* * * 


iil 
VICTORY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Although 1958 was an off year for meetings of legisla- 
tures, Sigma Delta Chi’s model laws went before the 
legislatures of five states. The result was one smashing 
victory and four crushing defeats. 

Massachusetts became the eighteenth State to adopt 
an open meetings law during National Newspaper Week 
and it was a particularly satisfying victory not only to 
newsmen in that State but throughout the country. 

In 1956, the Massachusetts legislature, spurred on by 
press groups including Sigma Delta Chi, created a Leg- 
islative Research Council and its subsequent report 
showed widespread secrecy in city, town and school 
boards. It disclosed that no less than 187 of these boards 
conducted their meetings in secret with press and pub 
lic barred, that 146 barred the public trom their minutes, 
and that 48 kept no minutes at all. 

The open meetings law, strongly backed by the press 
of the state, came before the legislature in 1957, but the 
politicians employed the age-old tactic of killing it with 
crippling amendments 

As was the case in Pennsylvania in 1956 and 1957, this 
defeat simply stimulated a united front by editors 
throughout the state and, led by David Brickman, editor 
and publisher of the Malden Evening News and Medford 
Daily Mercury and freedom of information chairman of 
both the New England Sigma Delta Chi and the Massa- 
chusetts Newspaper Information Service, they got their 
bill back on the legislative floor this year and fought it 
out with the politician most successfully. 

The new Massachusetts law makes it mandatory for 
all the state’s boards and commissions and the counties, 
cities and towns to: 

1. Conduct their business in public. 

2. Maintain adequate minutes of proceedings and make 
them open to the scrutiny of any citizen. 

The bill carries three politically-inspired qualifications 
that may be abused. They are: 

1. Closed meetings may be held on matters which by 
general or special statute or by federal grant-in-aid re- 
quirements cannot be made public. 

2. Closed meetings may be held on matters affecting 
public security or the financial interests of the com- 
munity. 

3. Closed meetings may be held on matters affecting 
the reputation of any person. 
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But, on the other hand, the bill does knock into a 
cocked hat an old stunt of the politicians to wangle secret 
meetings. It stipulates that public notice must be issued 
24 hours in advance of all governmental meetings. 

All in all, your committee feels that the new Massachu- 
setts law very definitely is a great stride forward along 
the freedom of information road. 


IV 
FOUR CRUSHING DEFEATS 


On the other hand, our freedom of information laws 
suffered crushing defeats in Michigan, Kentucky, South 
Carolina and Virginia. 

There were a number of reasons, but the main one 
can be laid at the door of our public servants, who never 
willingly will separate themselves from secret govern 
ment by law. 

The open meetings law was adopted by the Michigan 
Senate with only four dissenting votes. But when it 
hit the House, a bitter fight ensued and the bill was 
emasculated by the usual political qualifications and 
subsequently buried in committee. This so aroused Mich 
igan’s editors that they since have re-endorsed it and 
have organized an all-out campaign for the 1959 Legisla 
ture. 

The same law suffered a like fate in the Kentucky 
Legislature, where the politicians killed it in committee. 
Rep. John B. Breckinridge, of Lexington, Kentucky, a 
staunch adherent of freedom of information, wrote your 
committee that the causes of the bill’s defeat were “a 
lack of interest on the part of the public and the mem 
bership and a negative attitude on the part of the ad- 
ministration.” That, of course, was putting it mildly. 

Both the open records and the open meetings bills 
were killed in the South Carolina and Virginia Legis 
latures without a decisive vote. In Virginia, the cradle 
of American freedom, the Governor placed the kiss of 
death upon the legislation, and in the resulting fight be- 
hind the scenes, the usual political qualifications erupted. 
The press finally abandoned the fight in a compromise 
that saw the Legislature adopt a freedom of information 
resolution, which read as follows: 


“Resolved by the House of Delegates, the Senate 
concurring, that the General Assembly deplores un 
necessary secrecy at every level of government, fed 
eral, state and local. 

“Be it further resolved, that the General Assem 
bly urges upon all agencies of government a policy 
granting the public full acess to information consist- 
ent with (1) the national security, (2) the protec- 
tion of the privacy of individuals in personal matters 
not related to public business, and (3) the premature 
disclosure of information where such disclosure 
would be harmful to the public interest, in making 
official records and meetings of official bodies open 
to the public. 


Publisher & Printer, of the Virginia Press Association, 
very realistically commented on this resolution as fol 
lows: 


“The adoption of this resolution accomplishes only 
one thing. It brings to the attention of the public and 
to the elected representatives of the citizens of Vir- 
ginia the thinking of the Virginia General Assembly 
that it is the Right of the People to Know of the ac 
tions and deliberations of those chosen by them to 
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represent them and to administer their affairs in 
their name at all levels of Government. 

‘But, the resolution does not assure Virginians that 
needless ‘star chamber’ proceedings will cease. There 
is a lot of missionary work ahead for Virginia news 
papers. In the next two years before the 1960 ses 
sion of the General Assembly it will be the obliga 
tion of every Virginia newspaper to bring into the 
focus of public opinion every instance when some 
governmental group thoughtlessly and needlessly 
resorts to closed-door proceedings for reasons of ex 
pediency rather than in the public interest. Only an 
aroused public can demand certain things and it is 
up to the newspapers to make the public aware of 
such practices and infringements upon their ‘Right 
to Know.” 


Your committee concurs in this 100 per cent. A few 
years ago the Texas Legislature adopted a similar high 
sounding freedom of information resolution and since 
then Texas newsmen have had their hands full in fight 
ing abridgment of the people’s right to know on every 
level of government in the state. 


Vv 
HELP NEEDED FOR 1959 CAMPAIGN 


The legislatures of 30 states, which need Sigma Delta 
Chi’s model freedom of information legislation, meet in 
1959 and your committee hereby appeals for the help, 
individually and collectively, of every member of our 
professional fraternity in the nation in our campaign for 
freedom 

There are two major methods by which our model 
laws can be brought successfully before a state legisla 
ture. They are 


1. Get the endorsement and support of the press asso 
ciations; urge individual editors to contact their legisla 


tive friends; and persuade friendly legislators to intro 
duce and pilot the bills in the legislature. 

This already has been done in a number of states, in 
cluding Maine, Maryland, Florida, Michigan, Tennessee 
and Montana 

2. Get the press associations to sponsor a joint meet 
ing with the legislature in a Freedom of Information Day 
in which an outside speaker, free of local politics, is 
brought before the meeting. 

The Colorado Press Association has arranged such a 
meeting at Denver for February 20, 1959, with your 
chairman as the speaker, and South Dakota editors are 
considering this plan 

A number of freedom of information surveys are in 
the making in the states. Arizona’s Sigma Delta Chi sent 
a questionnaire to all legislators and received a surpris 
ing number of favorable replies. The Dallas, Texas, 
Sigma Delta Chi polled candidates in an election on free 
dom of information with varying replies. The Iowa Press 
Association is planning a state-wide survey, while the 
University of Nebraska undergraduate chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi hopes to launch a similar survey. 

States which need Sigma Delta Chi’s model freedom of 
information laws, and whose legislatures meet in 1959, 
are as follows: 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Florida 


Georgia 


Kansas Nebraska 
Maine Nevada 
Maryland New Hampshire 
Michigan New Jersey 
Missouri New Mexico 
Iowa Montana New York 


North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Texas 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

VI 
STATUS OF CAMPAIGN IN THE STATES 


As previously pointed out in this report, your com- 
mittee has written many letters during 1958 in behalf 
of the legislative drive in 1959. Here is the status of our 
campaign state by state: 

ARIZONA: Sigma Delta Chi poll of legislators shows 
much favorable sentiment for open meeting law. Legis- 
lature will receive the law 

ARKANSAS: Both open records and open meetings 
laws before the Arkansas Press Association. 

COLORADO: Colorado Press Association has sched- 
uled joint meeting with legislature at Denver, February 
20, 1959, at which affirmative action is expected on both 
laws. 

FLORIDA: Open meetings law has been endorsed for 
the first time by every journalistic organization in the 
state and will be introduced in the legislature. 

IOWA: Both laws before Iowa Press Association, 
which plans a freedom of information survey. 

KANSAS: Open meetings law before Kansas Press 
Association. 

MAINE: Both laws endorsed by Maine Daily News- 
paper Association, Maine Press Association and Maine 
Association of Radio and TV Broadcasters, and will be 
introduced in legislature. 

MARYLAND: Open records law now before the Mary- 
land Legislative Council for consideration. 

MISSOURI: Both laws have been submitted to Mis 
souri Press Association and your committee is engaged 
in a debate over their need in that state. 

MONTANA: Open meetings law has been endorsed by 
Montana Press Association and will be introduced in 
legislature. 

NEBRASKA: University of Nebraska chapter of Sig 
ma Delta Chi plans state survey of freedom of informa- 
tion. 

NEVADA: Sigma Delta Chi pushing open meetings 
law and promises introduction in legislature 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Both laws supported by weekly 
editors with some help from daily editors. Beaten in 
1957 in the legislature due to apathy of press, much work 
needed in this state. 

NEW JERSEY: Open records law before legislature 
backed by New Jersey Press Association. 

NEW YORK: Both laws presented to New York State 
Publishers Association for consideration. 

OHIO: Open records law presented to board of direc 
tors of Ohio Newspaper Association. 

OREGON: Editors and Sigma Delta Chi working 
jointly in campaign to get open meetings law before leg- 
islature. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Survey of leading editors shows 
much secrecy in government, and Sigma Delta Chi work- 
ing to get both laws before the legislature. 

TENNESSEE: Tennessee Press Association has en- 
dorsed open meetings law which will be presented to 
legislature. 

TEXAS: Sigma Delta Chi chapters working for both 
laws and promise they will be presented to legislature. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Both laws presented to West Vir- 
ginia Press Association. 

WYOMING: Sigma Delta Chi pushing open mectings 


law for introduction in legislature. 
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The Book Beat 


Monitor Story 


N my years as an editorial writer, 
| The Christian Science Monitor was 

one of the newspapers I read reg- 
ularly for ideas and background in- 
formation. The inspiring story of how 
this unique journalistic enterprise was 
started has won world 
recognition is told by its editor, Erwin 
D. Canham in “Commitment to Free- 
dom” (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass., $4.85). 

Founded in 1908 by the late Mary 
Baker Eddy, The Christian Science 
Monitor celebrated its golden anniver- 
sary last year. The author has been as- 
sociated with it for thirty-three years 
as reporter, Washington correspondent, 
managing editor, and since 1945, its 
editor. He writes of its distinguished 
history with authority and affection. 

In many respects the Monitor has 
been ahead of its time. In a_ period 
when many newspapers were content 
with reporting surface news, the Mon- 
itor was pioneering in the technique of 
providing background, depth, perspec- 
tive and meaning to the news. Today 
when radio and television have moved 
into the field, this policy finds many 
converts. Over the years it has set high 
standards of 


and how it 


good taste and restraint 
its crisp, clean typography has 
often been imitated. 

Mr. Canham’s story of the early 
struggles of the paper, the fascinating 
account of how it developed its own 
worldwide news gathering facilities and 
of the problems unique to the kind of 
paper it is makes intriguing reading to 
every student of journalism. Perhaps 
most significant, however, is his vision 
of the future. The 
Monitor, he writes, 
moderation, 


and 


mission of the 
“is with honesty, 
foresight and candor, to 
help give mankind the tools with which 
to work out its salavation.” These tools 
include information and_ explanation, 
and with them affirmation of spiritual 
values. 
faith have guided 
many newspapers and those who served 
them. They have never been better ex- 
pressed than in this story of a notable 
newspaper's “commitment to freedom.” 


ce Gas &, 


These tenets of 


The Public and Science News 


WO reports for the National Asso 

ciation of Science Writers, Inc. de- 
serve serious and unhurried study by 
journalists, media executives, and 
journalism educators. Both “The Pub- 
lic Impact of Science in the Mass 
Media” (University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., $3.00) and “Science, 
The News, and the Public” (New 
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York University Press, New York, 
$1.00) are reports on a nationwide 
survey for the NASW, financed by a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant and with 
administrative assistance by New York 
University. The Institute for Social Re- 
search, University of Michigan, con- 
ducted the research work. 

This survey, for the first time, sup- 
plies answers—not guesses—to some 
of the questions that have concerned 
journalists, scientists, educators, and 
public officials. The findings: Ameri- 
cans get considerable news about 
science, want more, prefer the news- 
paper medium, do grasp and remem- 
ber much science information, have 
favorable ideas about science, but 
often picture men of science as “odd 
and peculiar people.” 

The second named report of the 
same survey is the easier to read. The 
text was written by Hillier Kriegh- 
baum, chairman of the NASW Survey 
Committee and Associate Professor of 
Journalism at New York University. 
Many simplified charts and graphs, in 
color, are used for graphic presenta- 
tion of findings. 

Certainly science reporting for the 
general public needs improvement. 
Better prepared reporters and _ script 
writers, given sufficient time to do 
their jobs right, should be able to give 
more and more accurate details, back 
ground, and interpretation to help cor 
rect false impressions held by the pub 
lic regarding scientists. 
Science is a most important permeating 
ingredient of the age and our citizens 
need information if they are to decide 
intelligently those public matters in 
volving and even existence. 

D. Wayne RowLanp 


science and 


science 


Type Founder 


UR profession has not paid enough 
attention to the early type found 
real contribution to 
the early history of the American press. 
One of the delightful books which 
helps correct this neglect is “Abel 
Buell of Connecticut” by Lawrence C. 
Wroth (Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Conn., $5). Originally 
published in a limited edition of 120 
copies in 1926, it has been revised and 
expanded to recount the amazing versa 
tility and skill of one of Colonial Ameri 
ca’s first type founders and engravers. 

Born in 1742 and apprenticed as a 
boy to a goldsmith, Buell had a re- 
markable and checkered career. In 
addition to casting the first Roman 
type in the New World, he is remem 
bered today as the engraver of maps 


ers who made a 


Press, 


of his state and of the new nation, an 


inventor, and a_ silversmith. During 


the Revolution he cast most of the 
type used by the printers of Connec- 
ticut in reporting the story of the 
founding of the new nation. 

Mr. Wroth writes of this early 
craftsman with affection and with 
scholarly precision. It is more than a 
story of one man. It is also a story of 
the early type founders of the New 
World and of the times in which they 
lived. —C. C. C. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 r word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on c 
sified advertising. 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, Qumu, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 
JOURNALISM STUDENTS—Part time report- 
ing and feature writing. Box 1158, Tae Qum1. 











News and feature writer for public relations 
department of United Fund in major mid- 
western city. Creative ability and real interest 
in community needs essential. Photo-journal- 
ism interest helpful. All applications confi- 
dential. Write in full detail, including salary 
expectation. Box 1198, THe QuiL. 


EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


Su 7-2255. 

WRITERS WANTED 
news, features, 
1193, THe Quit 


immediately for 
interviews, assignments 


spot 
Box 


SITUATION WANTED 


To be graduated from J-lism school in June, 
I want opportunity to tell someone in indus- 
trial editing more about myself. Alan Sanders, 


705 W. Hampton, Indianapolis, Ind 


Chicago radio-TV newsman-newscaster now 
at top Chicago station desires change to other 
metropolitan market. Experienced all phases 
commentary, documentary, local, film. Excel- 
lent delivery. SDX. Box 1195, THe Qui. 


PR, TV, news specialist seeks position in East 
Journalism Master. Experience also in photo, 
house organ, TV continuity. 29, married. Box 
1196, THe QuILL 


Kansas University SDX journalism major 
Now working with 110,000 daily. Two years 
experience as reporter. Army information 
specialist one year. Prefer Virginia or Wash- 
ington position with future. Box 1197, THe 
QUILL 


January SDX 
radio news opportunity 
for apprenticeship in all 
airing, tape documentary production, inter- 
viewing, leg work. Vet; engaged. Tape and 
photo gladly sent. Box 1199, THe QuiLL 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 

Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 59 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

INDUSTRIAL EDITOR is the only magazine 
serving industrial journalism. Introductory 
offer, 11 months $3.00. Box 45889, Los Angeles 


45 


journalism graduate seeking 
Experience qualifies 
aspects—writing, 





DISTINCTIVE AWARDS 
Cups—Plaques— Medals 
Write regarding your requirements 
Official Jeweler to LAX 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 














MAKE 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
THE CORNERSTONE 
OF YOUR 
NEWSPAPER CAREER 


Where do you expect to be a year from now ... or 
ten years? Advertising Director? City Editor? Busi 
ness Manager? Got your eye on a feature column? 
Or, do you want your own newspaper? Whateve1 
your ambition, if it’s involved with newspapers, 
newspaper advertising or public relations, one thing 
is sure: you’ve got two strikes against you unless 
you keep on top of all the latest news and develop 
ments in your field. You know that 


How do you go about it? Simple . do what top 
newspapermen have been doing for generations 
Read Epitror & PUBLISHER every week. In these busy 
pages you'll find all the news of events, trends, per 
sonalities, and policies from every corner of the 
newspaper world. And it’s all wrapped up in a tight 
editorial style that gives you the most information 
in the least time. Try it for yourself just one year, 
and you'll be an E&P addict for life and it will 
be a more successful life, too. Mail in the attached 
coupon today. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 

Please enter my subscription for EDITOR & PUBISHER. 

| year—$6.50 2 years—$10.00 
| am enclosing my check for the indicated amount. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
COMPANY POSITION 


Mail to: Editor & Publisher 
Suite 1700, Times Tower 
1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N.Y. 
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The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U.S., possessions, and Canada; all other countries, $10.00 
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